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PREFACE 



It will be seen, from the following pages, that 
twenty yeaxs have elapsed since I first brought 
under the attention of the Synod of Ulster, and 
the military authorities, the state of religious in- 
struction among Presbyterians in the army. Al- 
though great reforms in this matter were effected 
by the efforts made at that time, yet they came 
far short of what was required ; ana it may be rea- 
sonably asked why, after mooting a subject of so 
much importance, I did not continue to agitate it, 
until complete relief had been obtained ; but per- 
mitted it for so long a period to pass away from 
pubHc attention. , A full explanation of this would 
render it necessary for v me to enter on matters 
altogether irrelevant, and which may be found fuUy 
detailed in a volume lately published.* It is suffi- 
cient to say, that, soon after the subject of the 
Presbyterian soldiery had been brought imder the 
notice of the Presbyterians of Ireland, another 
arose to engage their attention, far more nearly 

* '' Prelfttico-PreBbyteriaiiism, or, Curious Chapters in the 
Becent Histoiy of the Irish Presbyterian Church." No reply 
has been attempted to any of the grave statements contamed in 
this volume, nor is it likely there ever will. 
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and deeply affecting them. This was a l^al de- 
cision by the highest Court in the reahn, declaring 
invalid the marriage of an Episcopalian to a Pres- 
byterian, by a minister of the latter persuasion. The 
effect of this decision being, to dissolve, so far as the 
law could, the most sacred of all bonds, in a multi- 
tude of cases, no other subject could secure the 
attention of Irish Presbyterians, until this was 
satisfactorily settled ; which it was, after an ar- 
duous and protracted struggle, into which I en- 
tered with all the ardour and energy I possessed 

Soon after the settlement of the marriage ques- 
tion, matters connected with my congregation in 
Dublin, claimed my undivided attention. The 
erection of a new church, in a more suitable 
locality, becameLindispensable. This work, suffi- 
ciently difficult in itself, was rendered much more 
so, by circumstances to which I need not further 
refer J and it was only after years of incessant effort 
that it was accomplished 

No sooner had this object been achieved, than I 
found myself engaged in an undertaking of much 
greater magnitude and difficulty— the erection of 
a Presbyterian college in Ireland. The want of 
such a seminary had long been deplored, by the 
Presbjrterians of Ireland, and the most solemn 
resolutions had been unanimously passed by the 
General Assembly, declaring it to be one of the 
most important duties of the Church, to supply 
this want. Mrs. Magee, a member of my congre- 
gation, concurring in this sentiment, bequeathed 
twenty thousand pounds, in trust to myself and 
others, to aid in the establishment of a complete 
Presbyterian coUege in Ireland In the meantime, 
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however, circumstances bad occurred to induce the 
originators of the enterprise to alter their minds^ 
and to endeavour to obtain this sum for a different 
object. This attempt I felt bound to resist ; and I 
was in consequence involved in a conflict in the 
courts of the Church, and in those of Law, in 
which I had to contend not only for the sum left 
to me in trust, but for all that was dearest to me 
in life. The issue on every point was as triumph- 
ant as I could desire ; but it is only now, after a 
ten years' struggle, in every part of which I grate- 
fully recognize the hand of Providence, that I at 
length see the erection of an Irish Presbyterian 
college on the point of being completed 

I regret, that, in making this unavoidable ex- 
planation, it has been necessary to speak so much 
of myself. 

From these and other causes, it was only of late 
. that I was in a condition to re-direct my attention 
to a subject which I felt, and represented, to be 
one of the greatest importance twenty years ago ; 
and I gladly embra<« this opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to the Dublin Branch of the Presbyte- 
ri^ Bepresentation Society, for prompting mi to 
do so, by requesting that I would write a Tract for 
them, on the religious privations of Presbyterian 
soldiers. To this request I at once acceded ; but, 
in consequence of otiier avocations, and of not ob- 
taining the very valuable Parliamentary Return, 
procured by Mr. Greer, to which I so often refer in 
the following pages, it was only a few weeks since 
that I was able to commence the work assigned 
me. 

I soon found that the theme was one much too 
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wide driid. important) to be handled in a Tract such 
as I was requested to write. In seeking for infor- 
mation, I discovered that great as were the religi* 
OUB privations of Presbyterians in the army, those 
of Protestant Dissenters were greater still, 9^ that, 
in the navy, both were entirely destitute of the 
ordinances of their own churches. I saw that it 
w^ necessary to take a mtK;h more comprehaisiye 
view of this matter than was proposed, and I there- 
fore determined to deivote to it a small volume, to 
be pubtished on my own req)onsibility. 

1 found the subject to be one, not onlv much 
wider, but much more difficult, titan I had antici- 
pated, involving several great questions, and em- 
bracing a multitude of minute details ; and in 
consequence of nothing having been published on 
it, so far as I could discover, I was obliged to sedc 
for information in a great variety of quarters. I 
had recourae only to the most reliable sources of 
intellig^ace ; and I believe that no statement wiD 
be found in the following pages, which is not estab- 
lished on sufficient evidence. 

It was obviouisly impos^ble to discuss the sub- 
ject of the religious grievances of Presbyterians and 
Protestant Dissenters in the a:rmy and navy, with- 
out viewing it in its denominational aspects ; but 
I trust it will be seen, that I have not done so in a 
secftarian spirit, nor with any feeling of hostility to 
the Church of England, in which I have many 
relatives and friends, and for whose evangelical 
members I cherish no sentimente, save those of 
Christian regard. 

My chief attention has been given to the higher 
and wider bearings of my subject. I have endea- 
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voured to rest the claims of Presbyterian and Pro- 
testant Dissenting soldiers and sailors on a broad 
basis. I have sought to shew, that those who devote 
their lives to the defence of their country's rights 
and liberties, diiould not be denuded of their own ; 
that those who, in obedience to the call of their 
country, have come forward to protect her, should, 
as far as possiUe, be protected from the perils, .to 
soul as well as to body, to which they are so 
peculiarly exposed ; and that, for this end, they 
should beprovidedwith the ministrationsof religion, 
in ihe form they can best understand and appre- 
ciate, and which is, therefore^ that best fitted to 
operate beneficially on their minds and hearts. I 
have pointed out some of the evil consequences, 
that have resulted* from the course which has 
hitherto been pursued, in regard to the religious 
instruction of soldiers and sailors, not only in re- 
spect to themselves, but the country they serve, 
and the interests of Christianity tluroughout the 
world 

The more I have thought and learned on this 
subject, the deeper has become my sense of its 
importance, and the stronger my regret that my 
othqr avocations, and the very limited time allowed 
me, have prevented me from treating it in a way 
more worthy of its magnitude. I might, indeed, 
have delayed the publication of this volimie ; but 
there were circumstances which satisfied me that I 
ought to hurry it through the press with all possi- 
ble despatch, whatever might be the imperfections 
attaching to it in consequence. 

The efforts of the Church of Rome to extend her 
influence in every direction, and especially in the 
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army,* have been bo strenuous and successful, and 
the indications are so clear in the United Service 
Oaz€tte,f and in other influential quarters, that 
she is on the point of securing for her clergy in the 
army a position similar to that possessed by those 
of the Church of England, that I have judged it to 
be of great importance to place the facts (often so 
much misrepresented) regarding the state of reHgi- 
ous instruction in the army and navy, as speedily 
as possible before the public generally, and to give 
the representatives of the Presbyterians of Scotland 



* See a reoent letter on this subject, by Archbishop Gullen, ad- 
dressed to "the Catholics of the IMooese of Dubliif.** 

t The Freeman^ 8 Jov/nud, in an article on this subject in the 
number for April 80th, quotes largely from a similar article in the 
United Service Oaeette, which app^ured a day or two before. The 
Freeman says : — " The advocacy of the United Service Oeusette, 
which, as its title imports, represents the two fighting departments 
of the public service, indicates that beneficial change in the Eng- 
lish mind to which we have adverted. The case is clearly and 
forcibly stated by the organ of the Army and Navy." 

" The Catholic and I^rotestant clergymen," says the OaeeUe,* 
"who administer to the spiritual wants of a garrison, perform 
each similar duties for their flock, and a certificate is required 
previously to drawing their salaries, that these duties have been 
correctly and duly p^ormed. Why, then, should the difference 
only begin when the salary ^ no case a very ample one) is paid? 
Where the same duties are performed, the same recompense should 
be awarded." 

" Is it prudent," says the Gazette, " to treat with indifference 
the feelings of a body of men so large that were it withdrawn from 
the English army, that army could scarcely be said to exist T 

The statement that Boman Catholic soldiers form so large a 
portion of the English army, that if withdrawn that army could 
hardly exist, is preposterously incorrect ; but put forth on such 
authority, it is profoundly significant, and affords a striking ex- 
ample of the unscrupulous assertions that are made to advance 
this cause. 
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an oppcKrtunity of becoming acquaiitted with them, 
prerviously to their meetiBg in their annual assem- 
blies in this month, and also to a£brd what inform- 
matioQ I could to members of parliament interested 
in tbissabject, before it ca^ae on for discussion in 
the House of Gotnmon& 

My reliance is on the strength of the case^ not 
on the way in which it has been handled. How- 
ever imperfect this little work may be in execution, 
it contains an array of facts which can hardly fail 
to arouse the attention of Presbyterians and Pro- 
testant Dissenters, to the deplorable religious con- 
dition of their co-religionists in the army and 
navy. If they would have their state bettered — 
nay, if they would not have it become still worse, 
they must put forth all their energies, and that 
without delay, for its improvement. 

There is every reason to believe that Puseyism 
prevails, to a large extent, among the Church of 
England chaplains in the army and navy, and 
there is every prospect of a great increase being 
made to the number, already large, of priests offi- 
ciating to the troops ; and of their being placed in 
a much more influential and permanent position. 
Such a state of things is surely fitted to awaken 
the most profound concern in every true patriot 
and Protestant in the British Empire, whatever 
may be his denomination. Who can contemplate, 
without alarm, in whatever aspect it may be view- 
ed, the prospect of the army and navy of Britain 
being brought under the influence of Rome and 
her auxiliaries ? But if the present and prospective 
state of religious instruction, among soldiers and 
sailors, be calculated to arouse Protestants of ev.ery 
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name, — more especially should it arouse Presbyte- 
rians and Protestant Dissenters. Unless they are 
satisfied to have their co-religionists, in both ser- 
vices, together with their children, under the spi- 
ritual guidance, to a large extent, of Priests and 
Puseyites, they will put forth their united and 
utmost energies, to have them provided with the 
ministrations of their own religion. 

IhiUin, May 3, 1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Profession of Anns is only to be justified by its 
necessity. That it is necessary— necessary even to the 
interests of peace — must be admitted by all who have 
correct views of human nature and the condition of the 
world. Had the champions of the Peace Society fallen 
asleep in Eden previous to the Fall, and awaked some 
thousands of years after, ignorant of that event, and of its 
consequences, they might well suppose a standing army 
to be a standing evil, and a great absurdity ; but for 
those who believe. that man has fallen into that corrupt 
condition in which " wars and fightings come of his 
lusts that war in his members,'' to entertain sugh a 
notion, indicates at least as much softness of the head 
as of the heart. 

No right can be more indefeasible, no duty more 
imperative than self-preservation and defence. If a 
man may not take away his own life, neither may he 
allow another to take it away ; and what is the right 
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and the duty of each man, individnallj, is at least equally 
so, of a multitude, formed into a nation or kingdom. 
But if it be the right and duty of a nation to defend 
itself, whether against external or internal foes, it must 
be no less so to maintain for this purpose men trained 
to arms, for without these its defence against nations 
having standing armies is impossible. 

Never was a society formed on principles more de- 
structive of peace than the Peace Society. What 
would have been our condition without an army in the 
recent struggle with Russia ? It is a curious circum- 
stance, that we have been involved in one of the most 
questionable wars in which we ever were engaged, 
that with China, mainly by a conspicuous champion of 
the Peace Society ! 

No one will pretend to love peace more than the 
" God of peace," and yet we find Him, in several in^ 
stances, explicitly authorizing and positively enjoining 
war. We find Solomon, at the dedication of the Tem- 
ple, offering up this petition : " If Thy people go out to 
battle against their enemies by the way that Thou shalt 
send them, and they pray unto the Lord, then hear 
Thou from heaven their prayer and maintain their cause." 
And if it be alleged that this was under the Old Dispen- 
sation, we come to the New, and we find soldiers coming 
to Christ and demanding of him, " What shall we 
do ?' " Does He require them to abandon their pro- 
fession? His reply, on the contrary, recommends 
contentment with their condition: ** Be content with 
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your wages .^^ It was of a soldier that Jesus bore this 
testimony: ** That he had not found so great faith, no 
not in Israel." It was a soldier of whom we have this 
character : ^' a devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, which gave much alms to the people, 
and prayed to God alway ;" and as if to confer peculiar 
honour on the military profession, it was this soldier 
who was selected for admission into the Church of 
Christ as the first fruits of the Gentiles. 

Some of the most distinguished saints of all ages 
have been distinguished soldiers also. The father of the 
faithful had no scruple in taking up arms against 
Chedorlaomer and the kings associated with him. 
The Israelites were often engaged in wars under Moses. 
Joshua, the typical Jesus of the typical church, was a 
great captain. David, the man after God^s own heart, 
and many others of the most eminent saints of Old 
Testament times, were men of war.. Some of the most 
distinguished christians of modem times have adorned 
the army and navy of England. 

Among the titles of God we find " the Lord of Hosts ;" 
among those of Christ, *' the Captain of Salvation ;" 
among those of the saints, '^ good soldiers." The graces 
of the christian are called " the armour of God;" the 
life of the believer is represented as a ** good fight ;" 
religion itself is described as a " warfare;" and the 
Bible is designated " the sword of the Spirit." It 
cannot be conceded that these illustrations of the cha- 
racter of God, and Christ, and the saints, and the Bible, 

A 2 
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and religion, axe drawn from a sinful profession ** hy 
inspiration of God.*" 

Goyemment is declared by Paul to be " the ordi- 
nance of God ;*^ and the sword is no less plainly said to 
be an instrument in upholding government against 
the evil doer. The ruler is pronounced to be ^*the 
minister of God for good ;" and it is affirmed *^ that he 
beareth not the sword in rain;" or in other words, 
that the soldier is useful and indispensable in sustaining 
his rule against '' him that doeth evil/' whether it be 
the foeman from without, or the felon from within. 

A period is indeed predicted when '^ nation shall not 
lifl up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more;" but the verse which contains this 
prophecy clearly intimates that this period will not 
arrive until Christ '' shall judge among the nations." 
Then, and then only, shall men *' beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks." 
*< God," as the psalmist says, '^ maketh wars to cease 
unto the ends of the earth ;" and the great instrument 
He employs for this purpose is the Gospel of Peace. 
Auxiliary influences doubtless will operate, and are 
already operating, in bringing about that blessed con- 
summation, but this is the chief. To attempt to unite 
mankind in universal brotherhood without the bonds of 
the Gospel is vain. Jesus is the only Prince of Peace ; 
The Spirit the only author of peace ; and until the love 
of God and man be shed abroad in the heart by divbe 
grace, man will be at war with God, with himself, and 
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with his fellow-man. But whilst the profession of arms 
is necessary in the present condition of the world, it is 
undeniably a sad, a dire necessity. Painful is the 
position, severe the lot of him who is called on to spend, 
and often to sacrifice, his life, in restraining by mere 
material force the worst passions of human nature; 
in repelling violence by violence, in shedding blood for 
blood;— in a word, acting the part of public avenger, 
^'executing wrath upon him that doeth evil." It is indeed 
a hard destiny which summons a man from the abodes 
and pursuits of peace, from a beloved country and a 
secure and happy home, to go to and fro through the 
earth at the bidding of others, wherever danger is be 
encountered and an enemy to be met ; to be tossed on 
tempestuous seas, and exposed to the most pestilential 
climes ; to stand before the mouth of the cannon, mount 
the deadly breach, rush on bristling bayonets, stretch 
his mangled limbs upon the ensanguined field, and at 
last perhaps to die, without a friend to breathe one 
word of sympathy into his ear, or to shed one tear over 
his grave in the far off land of the stranger and the foe. 
Surely the man who devotes himself to such a service 
for the sake of his country is well entitled to all the 
care and consideration that country can bestow ; and if 
there be one who beyond all others may claim the 
aids and consolations which religion affords, it is he, 
for of all men he is the most exposed, not only to 
temporal but to spiritual penis. I fear, however, 
that the following pages will present evidence only too 
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Abundant and concliiBiye that, as far as regards at least 
a portion of the army and navy of England, they do not 
receive for their highest interests, either from their 
country, or their church, that consideration and care 
which they so eminently deserve, and so peculiarly 
require. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIOIM OF THB PBE8BTTEBIAN SOLDIBBT QUESTION IN 1837. — TAKISN 
UP BT THB SYNOD OF TJLSTES IN 1838.— MB. DILL'S SPEBCH TO 
SYNOD. — BEUaiOUS CONDITION OF FBESBYTBBIAN SOLDIEBS AT 
THAT TDfB. — BESULTB OBTAINED. « 

My attention was led to this subject more than twenty 
years ago, in consequence of my ministerial lot having 
been cast in Dublin, which contains one of the largest 
garrisons in the British empire. I could not be cogni- 
zant of the fact that there were in this garrison, gene- 
rally, many himdreds of Presbyterian soldiers, without 
feeling some concern for their spiritual condition. I 
soon discovered that the state of religious instruction 
among them was very far from satisfactory. They were 
all destitute of the services of their own church, unless 
they happened to belong to a few privileged Scotch 
Regiments, and even in that case much depended on the 
Colonel commanding. K a Presbyterian, or a man of 
liberal spirit, every facility was afforded for their re- 
ligious instruction by ministers of their own church ; 
but if a high churchman, they were marched to the 
Church of England service, and their children taught 
the Church of England catechism. This was the case, 
for instance, in that distinguished Scotch regiment 
** The Greys." When that renowned corps came to 
Dublin in 1838, they were, with a few exceptions, 
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marched to the Episcopal service, and all their children 
taught the Church of England catechism ; and although 
I succeeded in getting a majority of the men to attend 
the service of their own church before they left the 
Garrison, it was only by the most strenuous exertions, 
and after a long and painful struggle. 

At that time the Presbyterian soldier in Dublin, except 
in the Scotch regiments, was not permitted to receive the 
services of a minister of his own Persuasion, even though 
he were dying, unless leave were obtained from the 
Episcopal chaplain. A poor artilleryman, lying very ill 
in the hospital of Island Bridge Barracks, got a comrade 
to call on me to request that I would visit him; and after 
walking upwards of a mile through snow to do so, I 
was not even allowed to enter the door because I had 
not obtained the permission of the chaplain. This was 
a state of matters to which I felt I could not with pro- 
priety submit. I appealed to the military authorities 
in Ireland, but my appeal was vain. Again and again 
did I remonstrate, until the officials, becoming wearied 
with my importunity, and irritated perhaps by my in- 
terference, which they probably considered as un- 
warrantable as it certainly was unwonted, resolved 
to get rid of me ; and acting, I presume, on the advice 
of some one more versed in Presbyterian discipline than 
themselves, applied to the Moderator of the Synod of 
Ulster, to prevent me from interfering with the soldiers 
in the Dublin Garrison. The subject came before 
the Presbytery with which I was connected. It 
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could not be shown that I had exceeded the bounds 
of my duty, I expected sympathy and support, which 
I did not receive. I was left to fight the battle 
alone as best I could. But I was not discouraged. 
I felt that the cause in which Providence had enlisted 
me was a righteous one, and I resolved, with an 
humble dependance on His guidance and support, 
not to abandon it. Having failed in my appeals to 
the military authorities in Ireland, I addressed my- 
self to those at head-quarters in England, but with little 
more success. 

Being in London in December, 1837, as one of a 
deputation from the Synod of Ulster to government, on 
the subject of equalisation of Regium Donum,* I waited, 

* By this great meaBure a large increase was obtained to the 
Begimn Donum, and a mode of distributing it adopted much more 
in accordance with Presbyterian principle than that hitherto in 
existence. It also prepared the way for the union which soon 
after took place of the Synod of Ulster and the Secedet^. 

As my efforts as well as those of oUiers in obtaining this object 
have been wholly ignored (unwittingly, no doubt) in a recent pub- 
lication, I feel bound to state that the first deputation to London, 
as will be seen from the Minutes of the Synod of Ulster in 1835, 
consisted of Dr. Brown, Bev. W. M'Glure, and myself ; and that 
in 1837 I hadan intervlewin Dublin Castle with Lord Carlisle, then 
Lord Morpeth, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which I proposed 
the arrangement now existing, which he promised to recommend, 
and which was effected before the close of the same year, as appears 
from the following record in the Minutes, p. 43 : — 

" The sub-deputation, consisting of Bev. the Moderator (Bev. 
W. Craig), Messrs. B. Dill and J. Brown, proceeded to London 
in December last, and after interviews with Lord Morpeth and 
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together with my fellow deputy, Mr. Cndg, Moderator 
of the Synod, and with Counsellor Gibson, on the then 
Secretary at War, Lord Howick (now Earl Grey), to 
urge on his lordship the claims of the Presbyterian 
soldier, hoping to be able to effect more by a personal 
interview than by letters and memorials. His lordship, 
however, was as invincible by the one mode as the 
other. He very curtly told us that he saw no reason 
why Presbyterian soldiers should not attend the wor- 
ship of the Church of England, and that if ever they 
were permitted to attend the services of their own 
church, when out of Scotland, it was to be viewed as a 
thing of grace and favour. 

I saw that little could be accomplished by appeals to 
the authorities ; that the aid of public opinion must be 
obtained, and the influence of the Presbyterian people 
of Ireland brought to bear on the legislature and go- 
vernment ; I therefore took occasion at the following 
annual meeting of the Synod of Ulster in Belfast in 
June, 1838, to bring the subject fully xmder its consi- 
deration, as appears from the following record in the 
printed minutes, p. 18: — 



the Chancellor of the Exchequer, obtained the gratifying aBSuranoe 
that all the third clafls congregations should be immediately raised 
to £75 Irish per annum, and that in future all endowments granted 
to new congregations shall be on the same scale ; and that they 
congratulated the Synod on the attainment of an object so much 
calculated to raise to a higher state of comfort and efficiency so 
large a number of their brethren.** 
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in coimeizion with the report of the Presbytezy of Dublin, 
Mr. Dill brought before the Synod the subject of the religious 
instruction of the Presbyterian soldiery in the British army, and 
read a oorrespondenoe which had taken place on this subject with 
the nulitary authorities in Dublin, and the Secretary of War and 
the General Comman ding-in-chief, in London, by which it ap- 
peared that our brethren in the army do not enjoy the same facili- 
ties for receiving religious instruction with their fellow-soldiers 
belonging to other churches. 

" It was therefore moved and agreed to : That the Synod, view- 
ing this subject as a matter of very grave importance, appoint 
the following brethren a committee to consider and report the 
most efficient means to be adopted by this church for securing 
to our brethren in the British army the free enjoyment of their 
religious rights, viz. : Dr. Stewart, Dr. Cooke, J. Garlile, J. 
Brown, Sen,, B. Dill, tertms, H. W. Molyneaux, H. J. Dobbin, 
with Counsellor Gibson, Elder.*' 

This committee, as appears from the Minutes, pp. 4J-6, 
reported at a subsequent sederunt : — 

" That they had prepared a Memorial, in the name of the 
Synod, to Lord Hill, praying to have Presbyterian soldiers placed 
upon the same footing, as to religious instruction, with those be- 
longing to the Church of England and the Boman Catholic 
church ; that they reconmiend a communication to be addressed, 
by the Moderator of this Synod, to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, requesting the co-operation 
of that church in endeavouring to secure this object ; and that 
they request the Synod to forward the above Memorial to Lords 
Melbourne, Morpeth, and Howick, and to such other authorities 
as may be judged necessary ; and to authorize the Grovemment 
Committee to prepare and forward petitions to Parliament on the 
subject, if found to be necessary. 

" The Memorial referred to in this report having been read, it 
was approved, and the deputation already appointed to proceed to 
London were requested to forward copies thereof^ in accordance 
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-with the above recommendatioTiB of the conmuttee, and to bring 
the subject before the military authorities in London. The Mode- 
rator was also empowered to communicate, on this subject, with 
the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Umd." 

The memorial of the Synod met with little favour ; 
nor was much courtesy even shown to their deputatioii 
by some of those on whom they waited. 

Endeavours were now made through the press to 
engage the sympathy, and enlist the support of the 
public; and a strong feeling was aroused, not only 
among the Presbyterians of Ireland, but to some ex- 
tent also of Scotland and England, and even Canada ; 
and many petitions were forwarded to parliament on 
the subject from presbyteries and congregations. A 
petition was also forwarded by the Synod of Ulster, 
which met in Belfast in June, 1839, as appears from 
the following record on the Minutes, pp. 26-7 :— 

'* Leave having been obtained, Mr. B. Dill, tertkts, read the 
draft of a petition to the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
favour of the religious privileges of the Presbyterian s(ddiery in 
the British army, which was approved, and Mr. Bill was autho- 
rised to have it engrossed, and signed by the ministers and eld^ 
of the Synod. The Moderator was directed to forward the peti- 
tion for the Lords to the Marqms of Bownshire, with a request 
that he may present it to the House, and move for an address to 
the crown, that the prayer thereof may be carried into effact ; and 
to write to the Earl of Gosf ord to support that motion ; and the 
petition to the Commons to Lord Acheson, with a 'sunilar re- 
quest ; and to write to Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., respectfully 
requesting him to support the prayer of the petition. 
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" Beport having been made of the prooeedings of the deputa- 
tion in this matter, during the past year, it was 

" Moved and agreed to : That the committee in correspondence 
-with the government be instnicted to lose no time in correspond- 
ing with members of the legisk^ture on the important sabject of 
securing the full enjoyment of their religious privileges to the 
Presbyterian soldiery ; and that the committee be empowered, if 
they see cause, to appoint deputations from the Synod to the 
Commander of the Forces, to the members of the government, 
and to the throne, if necessary ; and that they be further directed 
to take such other steps as wisdom and expediency may suggest, 
towards the successful attainment of the high and important ob- 
ject in view." 

This committee deeming it desirable to forward to 
every member of the Grovemment and House of Com- 
mons a brief statement of the case, requested me to 
draw up one, embodying the substance of the speech 
which I had delivered before the Synod in 1838. This 
statement, with a short note of the Moderator, Mr. 
Wallace, prefixed, I had printed and forwarded to every 
member of the government and House of Commons.* As 
Dothing in this statement, so far as I am aware, was ever 
disputed, although brought under the attention of those 
who were very well disposed to do so if they could, and 
who were thoroughly cognizant of the facts, it is entitled 
to be considered correct. A few extracts from it will 
show the st-ate of religious instruction among the 
Presbyterian soldiery of the British army at the time 
it was prepared (1839) : — 

* The expense of this and of every other proceeding I was 
called upon to take throughout this long and arduous struggle, 
was defrayed by myself. 
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^' Nearly one-fiilh of the British army is Presbjtexiao 
by profession. I arrive at this result by two modes of 
calculation. — ^First. There are 14 Scotch regiments. 
There are several others, such as the 25th, ist Royals, 
&c., in which the great majority are Presbyterians ; 
and in almost every other corps in the service a consi- 
derable number of Presbyterians are to be found. — It 
is well known that nearly one-half of the Artillery be- 
long to that church. Again, there are in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, above 4,000,000 Presbyterians, 
or nearly one -fifth of the entire population of the three 
countries, so that if Presbyterians contribute to the 
ranks of the army only in the r^tio of their numbers, 
they must constitute nearly one-fifth of it ; but it is 
well known that Scotland furnishes far beyond that 
proportion. Now what is the religious instruction 

• 

which the State provides for this large body of men, en- 
listed in its service, and belonging to one of the two 
established churches which it is pledged to support ? 
In * The Bang's Regulations and Orders for the Army,' 
a book of 520 pages, published in 1837, which, I be- 
lieve, is the latest and highest authority on all matters 
of military regulation, there is not the remotest refer- 
ence to the Presbyterian or Scottish church. It is 
therein directed, — * that chaplains shall examine the 
children of the regimental schools in the church cate- 
chism,' (p. 239). ' That officers shall communicate 
with the Chaplain-general respecting the supply of Books 
of Common Prayer, and furnish him with an annual re- 
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turn of the supply of such in each regiment,' (p. 241). 
Officers are also therein declared to be * responsible 
for the attendance of the men at the parish churches 
nearest their quarters/ An exception, indeed, is made 
in favour of Roman Catholics. Toleration is granted 
to them. Commanding officers are directed to be 
' particularly attentive that no soldiers professing the 
Eoman Catholic religion shall be compelled to attend 
the divine worship of the Church of England,' (p. 240) ; 
but, as no such exception is made in favour of any 
others, it is clearly implied that all others shall be com- 
pelled. It is true that such is not always the fact. 
These regulations are sometimes broken ; but should 
we rest satisfied with this ? Are' we to be indebted for 
toleration to a breach of the statute — ^to a connivance 
which is dependant on the caprice of every Secretary- 
at-War, or colonel of a regiment ? In a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1838, and entitled, * Explanatory Directions 
for the information and guidance of paymasters and 
others,' it is directed, that * wherever it is practicable, 
the troops should in all cases, in England and Ireland, 
attend divine service in church with the parishioners,' 
(P* 77)* * T^&t in Scotland, when the service is for 
any of the following Scotch regiments — viz., the Scotch 
Greys, 21st, 26th, 42nd, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, 74th, 78th, 
79th, 90th, 91st, 92nd, and 93rd — ^the allowance luU 
be given to a minister of the Kirk of Scotland ; and 
when it is for any other regiment, it will be given to a 
clergyman of the Church of England,' (p. 79). So 
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that, even in Scotland, there are many regiments, such 
as the a jth and ist Royals, in which the large majoxitj 
are Presbyterians, that must attend the services of the 
Episcopal Church, and have an Episcopal clergynuui 
paid for ministering to them. And be it observed, 
that the 14 regiments here specified, as entitled to re- 
ceive the services of a Presbyterian minister in Scotland, 
lose that privilege the moment they quit that country ; 
and, as not more than one of these, as an average, is 
quartered in Scotland at one time, it follows that the 
Government only provides, constantly, for one single 
Presbyterian regiment the ordinances of the Presbyte- 
rian church ; all other Presbyterians in the service, if 
the law he carried into iffect^ must attend the worship of 
the Episcopal church, and have their children educated 
in the principles of that religion. Such are the regu- 
lations of the army in reference to religious instruction. 

« 4i * * * • * 

'* Having thus stated the law in regard to this mat- 
ter, and shewn how much the executive is in harmony 
vrith the legislative department, I shall now proceed to 
furnish you with a few details illustrative of the work- 
ing of this system, in some of the largest garrisons in 
the empire. In the absence of official documents I 
cannot affirm the perfect accuracy of these details in 
every minute particular, but I pledge myself for their 
correctness on every important point affecting the subject 
under consideration. In London there are at all times 
above seven regiments, and consequently a constant 
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average of nearly one regiment and a-half Presbyterian, 
who have been in utter destitution of the ordinances of 
their own church. In Chatham there were in April 
last, and are, I presume, usually, one regiment and 
twenty-five depots of regiments. There must neces- 
sarily be amongst these a very large number of Pres- 
byterians ; but no provision has been made for their 
receiving the ordinances of their religion. In Dublin 
there are usually seven regiments, besides a large num- 
ber of artillery, and consequently a constant average of 
nearly j,ooo Presbyterian soldiers; and, as the General 
Military Infirmary for Ireland and the Boyal Hospital 
for infirm soldiers are both in Dublin, there must, be- 
sides these, be a large nimiber there peculiarly requir- 
ing the services of a Presbyterian minister ; but, al- 
though this cannot be denied, and although repeated 
applications have been made to have a Presbyterian 
chaplain appointed to that garrison, no such appoint- 
ment has been made. Episcopalian chaplains have 
long since been appointed to that garrison. Roman 
Catholic chaplains have also been appointed at annual 
salaries ; but it has been again and again refused to 
appoint one Presbyterian chaplain. Since my going to 
Dublin in 1835, there has been constantly, at least, one 
Scottish regiment there. For a considerable portion of 
that time there have been two. At this moment there 
are three^ besides a large number of Presbyterian sol- 
diers in the other regiments of the garrison and the 
artillery; so that at this moment nearly one-half 
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oat of the Presbyterians in the army the sendees of the 
Presbyterian church are provided by the State. As for 
the occasional serrices allowed to Scottish reginients 
when in Ireland or elsewhere, they are not deserving 
to be mentioned, as they depend upon the will of the 
Secretary-at-War, and are in oppoddon to the estab- 
lished regulations of the army. It is snrely high time 
to ask why such a state of things should exist ?" 

Some Synods of the Church of Scotland now joined in 
the movement andoverturedtheGeneral Assembly which 
was to meet in May, 1839, on the subject. As it was 
the right and duty of the Assembly to take the lead in 
the movement, I felt it incumbent on me to be present 
with all the documents on the subject in my possession, 
to afford any information that might be required. 
Something was done by the Assembly but not nearly so 
much as I had anticipated, chiefly, I imagine, in conse- 
quence of its being so much engrossed by other matters 
that were then agitating the Church of Scotland, and 
which soon after occasioned her disruption. 

The subject of the Presbyterian soldiery had now 
attracted aconsiderable amount of public attention, prin- 
cipally in consequence of the numerous petitions regard- 
ing it that were presented to the House of Commons ; and 
public opinion had produced its usual effect on the au- 
thorities, whom I now found much more accessible than 
heretofore, and willing to give me a much more polite 
and patient hearing. I had frequent interviews with 
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Sir John Macdonald, then Adjutant General, with 
several successive Secretaries at War, with the late 
lamented Lord Raglan, then Secretary to Lord Hill, 
Commander of the Forces, and with Lord Hill himself. 
On one occasion of my being in London I found Dr. 
Cunningham there on some matter connected with his 
own church, and he was good enough to accompany 
me to the then Secretary at War, Mr., now Lord 
Macaulay, his representative in Parliament, with whom 
"we had a very animated and lengthened interview, in 
the course of which he very inteUigibly intimated to me 
that if I confined my claims to Dublin, which was a 
peculiar case, arrangements might be made that would 
satisfy me; to this I replied, that the grievances I 
sought to have redressed were not confined to Dublin, 
and that what I sought for the Presbyterian soldier 
there, I sought for him everywhere throughout the 
British Empire. 

Although these efforts fell far short of obtaining for 
the Presbyterian soldier the full enjoyment of his re- 
ligious rights, they were crowned with some measure 
of success. When I brought the subject before the 
Synod of Ulster, in 1838, the very existence of the 
Presbyterian or Scotch Church was ignored in "The 
King's Begtdations and Orders for the Army,'' but in 
the edition of the volume containing these " Regula- 
tions and Orders,** published in 1844, not only is the 
existence of that church recognized, but some at least 
of the religious privileges of her military members ex- 
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plicitlj guaranteed, and liberty given to erery soldier, 
of whatever denomination, to worship Almighty Grod 
according to the forms prescribed by his own religion. 
In page 219 we have the following Orders : — 

" 13. CommandiDg OflBoen of B^imentB are to be parkiculariy 
attentive that no aoldiav bang a Roman Cafliolic or of any le- 
ligioos pecBuasion differing from the Kutahiiiihfd Ghnrcli, shall be 
compelled to attend the Divine woraMp of the Chnrcb of England, 
bat that every soldier shall be at foil liberty to attend the worship 
of Ahnigfaty God according to the forms prescribed by his own 
religion, when military dnty does not interfere. 

'' 14. Soldiers of the Boman Catholic or Presbyterian persoa- 
sions are to be r^nlarly marched to and from their own places of 
public wordnp, mider the conmiand of an officer if their number 
shall exceed twenty, and in charge of a sogeant if not exceeding 
that nmnber ; and the officer or sergeant is to remain with them 
during the performance of the service." 

Formerly officers were '' held responsible for the 
attendance of their men at the parish churches nearest 
their qnarters," except when Roman Catholics. By these 
Orders, however, soldiers of every persuasion are not 
only at full liberty to worship according to the forms 
of their own reHgion, bat officers are bomid to march 
them to and from their own places of worship. In 
1839 no remuneration was authorised for any religious 
services rendered to Presbyterian soldiers by ministers 
of their own church, except in the case of fourteen 
Scotch regiments, and not even to these unless when 
in Scotland. If anywhere else, it was a matter of grace, 
depending on the will of the Secretary-at-War. But 
for some years, as we shall see, a certain amount of 
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remmieration, most inadequate indeed, may be claimed 
by Presbyterian ministers for their services to Presby- 
terian soldiers, no matter to what corps they belong. 
In 1838 a Presbyterian minister could not visit a sick 
Presbyterian soldier in hospital, in the Dublin Gar- 
rison, even though expressly sent for, without the 
permission of the Episcopal chaplain. There is now 
the fullest liberty for him to visit every Presbyterian 
soldier in Dublin as often as he pleases. The change, 
indeed, in regard to this garrison since I first became 
acquainted with it, has been in these matters almost 
marvellous, and I presume that a similar change has 
taken place in very many others. I have myself 
ceased for several years to minister, unless occasionally, 
to Presbyterian soldiers, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment made with my colleague, by which his labours 
are devoted mainly to the military, and mine to the 
civilians forming our stated congregation; but from 
all I learn from him, as well as what I observe myself 
in my occasional ministrations, every facility is afforded 
in the Dublin Garrison for extending to the Presby- 
terian soldier, whether in sickness, or in health, the 
instructions, aids, and consolations of his own religion ; 
and a truly fraternal feeling and catholic spirit have 
been for many years exhibited by the Church of Eng- 
land chaplains of that Garrison. In the principal military 
chapel of the Garrison, the Presbyterian service, and 
that of the Church of England, have been regularly 
maintained on the Lord's Day since its erection: the 
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one commencing immediately after the condiision of 
the other. And whereas the Scots Greys when they 
came to Dublin in 1838 were marched to the Episcopal 
senriccy they are now marched in a body by their 
present colonel to the Presbyterian service, which is 
celebrated erery Sabbath in the Chapel of Portobello 
Barracks, where they are quartered. 

But notwithstanding all the improvements and re- 
forms that have been effected in this matter, the state 
of religious instruction amongst Presbyterian, and still 
more amongst Protestant dissenting soldiers, is very £ur 
from satisfactory, and such as to demand the most 
earnest attention of all who feel concern for the highest 
interests of that very numerous class of our brave de- 
fenders. 



CHAPTER II. 

FRE8ENT BEUOIOUB CONDITION OF FSE&EBTTEBIAN SOLDIEBS. — A FAB- 
UAMENTABT BETUBN OF THE STATE OF BELIOIOUS INBTBUCTION 
IN THE ABMY IN 1 85 2-3 ANALYZED. — ^A SIMILAB ONE OBTAINED 
BY MB. OBEEB FOB 1853-4-5-6 EXAMINED. — DEPLOBABLE DIBCLO- 
SUBES. 

On the motion of Mr. Lucas, a Betum was ordered 
by the HoTise of Commons, dated 12th May, 1853 : — 

*' Showing the distribution of the sum of £18,500, voted for 
the azmy services of the year 1852 and 1853, under the head 
Divine Sebvice, stating the religious denomination to which each 
clergyman belonged ; the office, title, and service, in virtue of which 
such allowance was made ; the date of his appointment, or of the 
commencement of his allowance if an annual one, and the name 
and distribution of the religious books paid for out of the same 
vote." 

According to this Retnm the remuneration afforded 
to ofBciating clergymen in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Abroad, for 1852 and 1853, was as follows : — 

EplBCopalian. Presbyterian. B. Catholic 

Great Britain, £3,406 287 831 

Ireland, 2,860 340 827 

Abroad, 8,270 238 1,044 

Total, £14,536 £865 £2,702 

Under the head ** Religious Books" we find that there 
were supplied to Roman Catholics books to the value 
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of £202, and to Piotestants — bj whom we are to 
understand Episcopalians — ^to the value of £324, and for 
books to Presbyterians — ^not one farthing. We find also 
an additional item of £230 19s. 6d. for ''Chapel Clerks 
at various stations," all of whom, I presume, belonged 
to the Church of England — at all events none of them 
belonged to the Presbyterian Church. In round sums, 
therefore, we may say, that for each of the two years 
embraced by the Betum, the cost to the country was, 

For the Episcopalian service, £15,000. 
„ Roman Catholic „ 3}OOo. 
„ Presbyterian „ 865. 

That is, the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic divided 
between them the £18,000, whilst the odd 86 j fell to 
the Presbyterian — something more than five per cent, 
of the sum received by the Episcopalian. 

According to this Return there were in Great Britain 
in i8j2 and 1853, 66 military stations in which allow- 
ances were made for religious services. Of these there 
were 62 in which allowances were given to Episcopalian 
ministers, 29 in which allowances were given to Roman 
Catholics, and only 5 in which allowances were given 
to Presbyterians. 

In Ireland it appears there were in the years speci- 
fied in the Return, 75 stations in which such allowances 
were made ; in 68 of these to Episcopalians, in 23 to 
Roman Catholics, in 7 to Presbyterians. 

Abroad there were 62 stations in which allowances 
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were given; in 54 to Episcopalians, in 33 to Boman 
Catholics, and in only 5 to Presbyterians. 

It is then established by this Betum, which was cer* 
tainly not prepared for the purpose of giving an exag- 
gerated view of the remuneration afforded for services 
of the Church of England in the Army, or an imder- 
statement of that given for services of the Presbyterian 
Church, that of the 203 military stations in which 
allowances were made for religious services in 1852 
and i8j3, there were 184 in which they were enjoyed 
by Episcopalians, 85 by Boman Catholics, and only 1 7 
by Presbyterians — only 17 stations throughout the 
whole British Empire, on which the sun never sets, at 
which any provision was made for the years mentioned 
for the religious instruction of the Presbyterian soldier! 
At every station with the exception of 19, the Episco- 
palian soldier was provided with the services of his 
church ; at nearly one-half of them the Boman Catholic 
soldier was provided with the services of his, while the 
poor Presbyterian soldier was provided with his only in 
one out of twelve of the 203 at which he might be 
quartered ; and while the Episcopalian and the Boman 
Catholic were liberally supplied with the books of their 
respective churches, the Presbyterian did not receive 
one single volume or tract or catechism peculiar to his. 

If we examine this return still more in detail, the in- 
justice done to the Presbyterian Church and her mem- 
bers in the Army will appear still more glaringly. It 
appears that in all the stations in Great Britain, out of 
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Scotland, the only one in which any allowance was 
given for the Presbyterian service in 1852 and 1853 
was Parkhurst, and in that only to the extent of £18. 
Even in Scotland only four stations received any allow- 
ance, viz., Edinburgh, Dundee, Fort George and Stirling ; 
and the whole sum given to these was only £269 ; not 
one-fifth of what is given for the services of the Chiirch 
of England each year in the single garrison of Dublin t 

It thus appears that even in Scotland many of 
the principal military stations receive no allowance 
for the service of the Church established in that country, 
although provision is made in most of them for the 
services of the Church of England, and in many for 
those of the Church of Rome. Thus in Glasgow the 
Episcopalian gets £60, the Roman Catholic £20, the 
Presbyterian — ^nothing. In Paisley the Episcopalian gets 
£56, the ^oman Catholic £13, the Presbyterian 
nothing. In Greenlaw the Episcopalian gets £100, 
the Presbyterian nothing. In Hamilton the former 
gets £ jo, the latter nothing. 

When the Presbyterian soldier is thus denied the 
ordinances of his own church even in Scotland, where 
it is establbhed, we need not wonder at his being so in 
other parts of the empire. It appears from this Return 
that there was only a single station in Canada at which 
any allowance was granted for Presbyterian services, To- 
ronto, and that only to the extent of £60. Nothing was 
allowed m Jamaica, or in any of the West India Islands ; 
nothing in Nova Scotia ; whilst we find Gibraltar en- 
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joying an annual grant for the Church of England 
service of £550, Halifax £j55, Hong Kong £450, St. 
Helena £314, Cephalonia £249, Corfu £270, and 
Jamaica and the West Indian Islands, £1,665. 

On the motion of Mr. Greer, a Return in continuation 
of that obtained by Mr. Lucas, was ordered by the 
House of Commons, dated nth December, 1857: — 

"Showing the distribution of the sums that have been since 
voted in the Army Estimates for allowances to officiating clergy- 
men for performing Divine Service to the military at home and 
abroad ; stating the religious denomination to which each clergy- 
man belonged ; and the office, title, and service in virtue of which 
such allowance was made, and the names and distribution of the 
religious books paid for out of the same vote." 

This Return professes to state the sums paid in the 
years 1853,-4,-5, and 6, for religious services rendered 
to Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics 
respectively, in Great Britain, Ireland, %and Abroad. 
According to it the allowances granted in 1853 were, to 

Episcopaliana. 

In Great Britain £3,406 
In Ireland 2,660 

Abroad 8,270 



In 1854. 

In Great Britain £3,581 

In Ireland 2^,756 

Abroad 7,883 



Presbyteriaiuk 


K Catholics. 


£287 


£792 


340 


702 


238 


1,044 


£865 


^£2,538 


£^3^3 


£744 


351 


850 


203 


1,069 



£14,220 £877 £2,663 
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In 1855. 








In Great Britain 


^4,795 


£426 


£897 


In Ireland 


3,ii<5 


183 


897 


Abroad 


7»9ii 

£15,822 


208 
£817 


1,103 




£2,897 


In i8j6. 


- 






In Great Britain 


£9,647 


£662 


£1,486 


In Ireland 


4,035 


612 


1,559 


Abroad 


7,908 


208 


1,080 



£21,590 £1,482 £4,125 

In all these years we find the allowances granted for 
Presbyterian services bearing very much the same pro- 
portion to those granted for Episcopalian, as appeared 
from the return obtained by Mr. Lucas for the years 
1852 and 1853 — that is somewhat better than five per 
cent. ; so that the cost to the country for the services 
of the Church of Scotland in the army is only about 
one shilling for each pound expended in maintaining 
the services of the Church of England ; and this is very 
far firom giving a full or correct representation of the 
disproportion. In Dublin for example, the sum repre- 
sented as granted annually to Episcopal chaplains in the 
Return procured by Mr. Greer does not amoimt to 
£550, whilst we shall afterwards see it is in reality at 
least £1,600; and a similar discrepancy might, in all 
likelihood, be discovered in many other garrisons. 

According to this Return, there were 104 military 
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stations in Great Britain in 'wbich allowances were 
made for religious services in 1853-4-5-6. 

In 1853, 61 of these stations were supplied with the 
Episcopal service, 25 with the Boman Catholic, and 5 
with the Presbyterian. 

In 1854, 64 had the Episcopal service, ^4 had the 
Roman Catholic, and 4 the t^resbyterian. 

In i8j5, 57 received the Episcopalian service, 23 
the Soman Catholic, and 6 the Presbyterian. 

In 1856, 90 were supplied with the Episcopal service, 
^6 with the Boman Catholic, and 13 with the Presby- 
terian. 

In all these 104 stations of Great Britain, except 4, 
the Episcopalian soldier enjoyed the services of his 
own church in one or more of .the years embraced by 
the return ; in most of them in all these years ; while 
the Presbyterian enjoyed the services of his church in 
only 5 in 1853, 4 in 1854, 6 in 1855, and. 13 in 1856. 

In Ireland there were, in the years covered by this 
return, 84 military stations in which allowances were 
granted for religious services. 

In 67 of these religious instruction was provided for 
the Episcopalian in 1853, in 20 for the Boman Catholic, 
and in 6 for the Presbyterian. 

In 58 of them religious instruction was provided for 
the Episcopalian in 1854, in 22 for the Boman Catholic, 
and in 4 for the Presbyterian. 

In 1855 there were ^^ places in Ireland where the 
Episcopalian soldier enjoyed the ordinances of his own 
church, 22 where the Boman Catholic enjoyed those of 
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his, and 6 where the Presbyteriaji enjoyed those of his 

In 1856 the Episcopal service was provided in j8 
stations, the Roman Catholic in 44, and the Presby- 
terian in 12. This return states that there were, in the 
years for which it was made, 66 foreign stations in which 
allowances were granted for religious services. 

In i8j3, for the Church of England, 45 ; the Church 
of Rome, 24; the Presbyterian Church, j. 

In 1854, for the Church of England, 53 ; the Church 
of Rome, 29; and the Presbyterian Church, 3. 

In 1855, for the Church of England, 53 ; the Church of 
Rome, 34 ; and the Presbyterian Church, 4. 

In 1856, for the Church of England, j2; for the 
Church of Rome, 3 1 ; and for the Presbyterian Church, 4. 

According to this return, there were at home and 
abroad 254 stations at which allowances were granted 
for religious services in 1853-4-5-6. 

In 1853 the Episcopalian had his in 173 stations. 

j> 
»i 
>» 
>» 
»» 



»» 


the Roman Catholic 




69 


»> 


the Presbyterian 




15 


In 1854 


the Episcopalian 




175 


n 


the Roman Catholic 




75 


»» 


the Presbyterian 




II 


In 1S55 


the Episcopalian 




166 


» 


the Roman Catholic 




79 


>» 


the Presbyterian 




16 


In 1856 


the Episcopalian 




190 


»» 


the Roman Catholic 




III 


»» 


the Presbyterian 




ap 
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It is established, then, by this return, that on an 
average, the Roman Catholic soldier is supplied with the 
services of his religion in five times as many stations, 
and the Episcopalian in nearly twenty times as many, 
as the Presbyteriani In fact it appears that, excluding 
the exceptional war year, i8j6, the Presbyterian sol- 
dier can only hope to enjoy the ordinances of his own 
church in five out of every hundred of the stations at 
which he may be quartered. Were the stations in India 
included, the case would be seen to be still worse ; but 
the returns do not embrace that country. 

Even in the few Stations in which any provision is 
made for the religious instruction of the Presbyterian 
soldier, that provision, as we will soon see, is imcertain, 
inadequate, and in every respect imsatisfactory. 

The statement given in this return regarding the re- 
ligions books supplied to the army I subjoin in the 
form in which it was made. 

No. 4— RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Expense of Religious Boohs supplied to various Regiments. 

1853-4- 

£ B. d. 

2,907 Bibles . . . 266 9 6 

2,536 Prayer-books . . 179 12 8 

Packing-cases, &c. . 6 16 o 

Total Expenditure for 1853-4 452 18 2 

B 
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1854-5. 

4,115 Bibles 
2,585 Prayer-books 

Servioe books 
993 Douay Bibles 

Packing-cases 



248 17 II 

183 a I 

6 I xo 

III 14 10 

6 17 6 



Total Expenditure for 1854-5 556 14 2 

1855-6^ 

29,298 Bibles . . . 2,424 12 J 

22,275 Prayer-books . ir^4i o la 

Large Bibles for use of 

Chaplains . . 26 4 5 

1,884 I^ouay Bibles . 226 14 o 

Packing-cases . . 57 19 i 



Total Expenditure for 1 855-6 


4,37^ 


10 


5 


1856-7. 








26,672 Bibles 


2,343 


4 


0. 


23,287 Prayer-books 


1,601 


4 


I 


Large Bibles for Chap- 








lains 


22 


3 


9 


8,378 Douay Bibles 


848 


4 


9 


Packing-cases, &c. 


102 


9 


2 



Total Expenditure for 1856-7 4,917 5 9 

It is manifest from this Return, that, while the Church 
of England soldier has been supplied with his Prayer 
Books and Service Books, and the Roman Catholic 
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soldier with his Bouaj Bibles, the Presbyterian has not 
had a single book, large or small^ peculiarly belonging 
to his Church; not a single copy of the Confession 
of Faith or of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, or of 
Bibles containing the Scottish metrical Tersion of the 
Psalms and Paraphrases, although it is well known how 
much these are prized by every Presbyterian who pos- 
sesses any attachment to his Church or her principles. 
There are few Presbyterians whose religious education 
has been well attended to by their parents, who have not 
been taught in their childhood to commit to memory many 
of the psalms and paraphrases used in the worship of the 
Fresbyteiian Church, and also that matchless summary 
of Christian doctrine and duty, the Shorter Catechism. 
Their earliest, best, and strongest feelings therefore are 
associated with these. They hold them in especial 
veneration ; and when all other means have proved in- 
effectual in reviving the good impressions of early years, 
these have been often known to do so* 

Moreover, the metrical version of the Psalms, and the 
Paraphrases, are almost constantly used in the public 
worship of the Presbyterian Church, and are no less 
necessary for the Presbyterian soldier on this account, 
than is the Prayer Book for the Church of England 
soldier. The Shorter Catechism also is as much used in 
the religious education of Presbyterian children, as the 
Church of England Catechism in that of the members 
of that Church ; — which leads me to another very im- 
portant branch of this subject. 

B 2 



CHAPTER III. 

STATE OF PBESBTTEBIAN OHILDBEN IN ABXT. — ^PARUAMBRTABT 
BBTUBK ON THIS SUBJECT EXAMINED AND FOUND DELUSIVB. — 
ONLT EIGHT PBESBTTEBIAN CHILDBEN FOUND IN THE 80H00I« OF 
ABMT. — OHILDBEN OF PBEBBTTEBIANS AND DIBSENTEBS FBOBELT- 
TIZED. 

If it be the duty of the country to provide the Pres- 
byterian soldier with the religious instructions of his 
own church, it is. bound to do the same for his chil- 
dren ; and this leads me to notice another Return, 
moved for by Mr. Scully, at, I believe, the instance of 
Mr. Wilson Kennedy, and ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed on the 4th of November, 185 a, 
showings— 

''As far as the army is oonoemed, the number of mbval, military, 
or regimental schools within the United Kingdom ; where located ; 
the nmnber of children belonging to the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Presbyterian Churches respectively, so 
far as they can be given, on the first day of January, in the years 
1851 and 1852, with a statement of the provision or orders (if 
any) made for the religious instruction of the children of each 
denomination respectively." 

This Return does not give the information it was 

ordered to furnish. It states the number of boys and 

girls in each regiment who were being instructed in 

regimental schools on the ist of January, in the years 

1 85 1 and 1852 ; and also in garrison schools ; but it does 

not state in regard to any of these schools, 
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'' the number of children belonging to the Church of England, 
the Bonum Catholic and the Presbyterian Churches respectively." 



And all that it says in reference to the '' provision or or- 
ders Qf any) made for the religious instruction of the 
children of each denomination respectively in these 
schools," is contained in the following sentences, which 
conclude this portion of the Return : — 

• 

" Under the old regulations all children were required to learn 

the catechism of the Church of England in regimental schools, ex- 
cept in the schools of Highland regiments, where the catedusm 
of the Scotch Church was supposed to be learned, but there was 
itUe or no care taken to see the regulations enforced. 

" Under the new system no catechism whatever is taught ; the 
children are instructed in the great leading truths of revealed re- 
ligion, and read as a school-book a compendixun of sacred history ; 
but care is taken to avoid controversy, and especially to shun de- 
bateable grounds between rival churches.'* 

'' There are clergymen appointed at all the stations to attend 
to the spiritual wants of the troops. These gentlemen are invited 
to instruct the Httie ones of their respective flocks in the tenets 
ol the churches to which they belong. 

** The Sunday classes are well attended, and the children of all 
churches, while they work together or play together in the best 
temper where temporal matters are in hand, are trained by their 
masters to pay every respect and attention to the special religious 
lessons communicated to them by the clergy. 

(Signed), "G. E. GLEIG, 

Inspector OenercU ofSehoolt.** 



It 



We have seen that so far as the Presbyterian Church 
is concerned, it is not correct to say that <' there are 
clergjrmen appointed at all the stations to attend to the 
spiritual wants of the troops.'' I do not believe, from all 

B 3 
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I have been able to ascertain, that there are more than 
4 or 5 stations out of the 2^4 at home and abroad where 
sdldiers are quartered, at which Presbyterian clergy- 
men have been appointed to attend to their spiritual 
wants. It is, as we hare shewn, in only about 5 out of 
each 100 stations that any remuneration has been given 
for the services of the Presbyterian Churdi, and this, 
as we will see by and bye, is, with four or five excep- 
tions, not a fixed annual salary, but an occasional 
allowance that may be given or withheld, and varying 
in amount according to the number of men receiving the 
services, and which includes nothing for their children. 
It is therefore a delusion and deception, under these 
circumstances, to assert or imply that there are Presby- 
terian clergymen at all the stations, who are *' invited 
to instruct the little ones in the tenets of the church to 
which they belong." Even in the very few cases in 
which Presbyterian ministers are employed to minister 
to Presbyterian soldiers, they are seldom allowed, much 
less invited, to instruct their children in the tenets of 
their church. Indeed it is obvious from this very Re- 
turn, jonperfect, unsatisfactory, and evasive as it is, that 
the veiy existence of Presbyterian children in regimental 
and garrison schools is ignored ; for although it was 
required to state **the number of children in them 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church," it does not state 
that a single Presbyterian child was to be found in any 
of them. The fact is that, except in a few Scotch regi- 
ments, the Presbyterian children in the army are 
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trained in the principles of the Church of England, 
marched to the worship of that church, and in yery 
many cases taught its Catechism ; and even in some of 
these regiments such is also the fact. The children of 
the Scots Greys, when in Dublin in 1839, were marched 
to the Episcopalian service, and taught the Church of 
England Catechism, in spite of aU my remonstrances. 
The same was the case with the children of the 26th 
regiment, the Cameronians, under the command of Colo- 
nel Mountain, when in Enniskillen in 1846. The Pres- 
byterian minister who officiated to that regiment there, 
appealed to him on the subject, but he refused all re- 
dress. Such cases are, I believe, frequent. 

The only schools in which this Return makes any 
mention of Presbyterians are two, " the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea," and the " Royal Hibernian Military 
School, Dublin." 

In regard to the former, we have the following 

** Betuim of the nvanber of ckUdren bd&nffmg to the Chu/rch of Eng^ 
land, the Bonum CaAoUc, <md Presbifterian Chwrches, in the 
Asylum on the ist of Jcmtiary, 185 1 and 1852 : — 

Ghiireh of England. Roman Catholia PresltgrteriaB. 

,Q0^ ^^^ f. Not known. 

1852, 3^5 6 

It appears from this Return, that in iSji, there were 
in this Asylum, altogether, 343 children, and in 1832, 
^^ I ; and as all these were enrolled either as I^iscopa- 
lians or Roman Catholics, I cannot comprehend where 
the " not known" Presbyterians were to be discovered ! 
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even these would have been discovered had it not been 
for mjr own exertions. 

I was fully persuaded, manj years ago, that there 
must be a large number of the children of Presbyterian 
soldiers in the Boyal ffibemian Military School, and I 
felt it my duty to look after them. I had with this 
view several interviews, and a lengthened correspond- 
ence, with the very courteous and accomplished Com- 
mandant of that establishment, which issued in no 
satisfactory result. I then directed my attention to 
the Lord lieutenant of Ireland for redress, and induced 
the Synod of Dublin to appoint a deputation to wait on 
His Excellency, and urge him to employ his iofluence, 
in obtaining for the children of Presbyterian parents in 
the Hibernian School, the instructions of their own 
church. His Excellency acknowledged the justice of 
the claim, and I believe did all in his power to have it 
conceded. But it was alleged that there were only 
three or four such children in the institution. Now, 
supposing Presbyterians to constitute one-fifth of the 
army, this allegation must have been grossly incorrect, 
for the return procured by Mr. Scully shows that the 
nmnber of children in that school is usually 3 jo. And, 
if we add to the children of Presbyterian soldiers, those 
of Protestant Dissenters who have equally with them, 
according to its amended charter,* the right of re- 

* " Every child of a Baman CathoKc soldier, or the child of a 
soldier belonging to any sect of Protestant dissenters, shall also 
be exempted from attending public worship as performed in said 
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If eveiy portion of the globe has been discovered and 
accurately surveyed, I know not where a terra incog- 
nita could be found ! The hackneyed but expressive 
term, ignored^ would in this instance have been much 
more appropriate. 

Regarding the Royal Hibernian Military School, in 
Phoenix-park, Dublin, we have the following 

*^ Rebwm of the wamber of children in this Institution belonging to 
the Chwrch of England, the Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian 
ChviTches respectively, as they stood on the first dasy ofJamuary in 
the years 1851, amd 1852 vnXh a statement of the providon or 
order, if any, made for the religious vnstrticiion of the children of 
each denomination respectively : — 

Church of En^^d. Roman Catholic. Presbyterian. 

185 1, 220 123 ' 7 

1852, 214 128 8. 

''The religious inBtmction of the Protestant ehildren is confided 
to the chaplain of the Institution. Those of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion to a clergymen of that church, appointed by the Board 
of Grovemors under the authority of the Secretary at War, and as 
the children belonging to the Presbyterian Church are so few in 
number, they receive religious instruction from the Protestant 
chaplain and attend the Established Church." 

It is satisfactory to find from this Return, as respects 
the Hibernian School, that the Presbyterian soldiers of 
the British army are not entirely childless. There 
were in this school, it would appear, 7 Presbyterian 
children in 1851, and this number had increased to 8 
in 1852. So far as we can ascertain from this Return, 
this was the whole number of Presbyterian children 
in the army in these years, and I question whether 
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even these would have been discovered had it not been 
for my own exertions. 

I was fully persuaded, many years ago, that there 
must be a large number of the children of Presbyterian 
soldiers in the Royal Hibernian Military School, and I 
felt it my duty to look after them. I had with this 
view several interviews, and a lengthened correspond- 
ence, with the very courteous and accomplished Com- 
mandant of that establishment, which issued in no 
satisfactory result. I then directed my attention to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for redress, and induced 
the Synod of Dublin to appoint a deputation to wait on 
His Excellency, and urge him to employ his influence, 
in obtaining for the children of Presbyterian parents in 
the Hibernian School, the instructions of their own 
church. His Excellency acknowledged the justice of 
the claim, and I believe did all in his power to have it 
conceded. But it was alleged that there were only 
three or four such children in the institution. Now, 
supposing Presbyterians to constitute one-fifth of the 
army, this allegation must have been grossly incorrect, 
for the return procured by Mr. Scully shows that the 
number of children in that school is usually 3 jo. And, 
if we add to the children of Presbyterian soldiers, those 
of Protestant Dissenters who have equally with them, 
according to its amended charter,* the right of re- 

* " Every child of a Boman Catholic soldier, or the child of a 
soldier belonging to any sect of Plrotestant dissenters, shall also 
be exempted from attending public worship as performed in said 
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ohurdi, if same be inoonsiBtent with the reli^^ous belief of snob 
soldier." — ATnended Charter. 

ceiving the reli^ous services of ministers of their own 
persuasion, there must be a very considerable number 
in that establishment, who, in direct yiolation of the 
provisions of its charter, are obliged to attend the ser- 
vices of the Church of England, and also to learn, as I 
have been informed, the Church Catechism, in opposi- 
tion to the statement made by the inspector-general of 
schools, *' that under the hew system no catechism 
whatever is taught." Indeed I have every reason to 
believe, that this is only one, out of very many instances, 
in which that statement is incorrect. 

It is thus proved on the authority of a return order- 
ed by the House of Commons, and signed by the in • 
spector-general of schools, that in the only school in con- 
nexion vnth the army, in which Presbyterian children 
are acknowledged to exist, they are trained in the 
principles and worship of the Church of England. 
That such is the case almost universally in the army 
is undeniable. 

"We have thus seen that, so far as regards the Pres- 
byterian soldier, hardly any provision has been made 
for extending to him the services of his own church ; 
and that, as respects his children, there is none at all. 
They are proselytized wholesale to the Church of 
England, as are also those of Protestant Dissenters. 
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BATK AND SOALB OF PATMENT FOB BEUOIOUS SOLDIEBS IN ABHT 
INJURIOUS AND INBULTINa TO FBESBTTEBIANS. — THB INJUSTICE 
OF THIS BATS AND SCALK EZFOSED. 

We shall now proceed to show that the paltry pit- 
tance doled out to PresbTterian ministers for their ser- 
vices to the troops is given in a very o£fensive mode — 
as if to add insult to injury. 

The following document exhibits the rate and scale 
of payment to Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen officiating to soldiers of their re- 
spective persuasions, authorised by the army authorities. 

AUowamces to Officiating Clergymen, in ike United Kingdom. 

Fbox ilie I8t April, 1854, the Clergymen of each denominatioii 
wfllbe paid aooording to the average number of Officers and 
Soldiers requiring their spiritual superintendence, during the 
period for which they are to be paid. Such payment shall be 
made in accordance with the annexed Scale. 

To CUCBOTMBN OF THB ChUBOH OF ENGLAND. 

From 25 to 100 men, at the rate of io«. per annum for 

each man. 
From loi to 300 men, at the rate of 3«. per annum for 

each man. 
From 301 upwards, at the rate of 28. per annimi for each 

man. 
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To Pbbsbttebian Clebotmen. 

From 25 to 100 men, at the rate of 7«. 6d. per amimn for 

each man. 
From 10 1 to 300 men, at the rate of 28. per annum for each 

man. 
From 301 upwards, at the rate of i«. 4cL per annum for each 

man. 

To BoMAN Catholic Glebotmen. 

From 25 to 100 men, at the rate of 5s. per annum for each 

man. 
From 101 to 300 men, at the rate of Jt. 6d, per annum for 

each man. 
From 301 upwards, at the rate of u. per annum for each 

man. 

As these rates of payment have been settled with a view to the 
remuneration of services actually performed. Clergymen must be 
prepared, when required to do so by the Officer Commanding the 
Troops, to officiate in Barracks. If, however, the Church or 
Chapel be within a reasonable distance of the Men's Quarters, the 
Troops should attend Divine Service with the ordinary congrega- 
tion, should there be the means of providing them with proper 
accommodation. 

The general rule is to be held binding, that unless there be 
IMnsent at the Station 25 men of all ranks, including Offioers, 
belonging to the Church of England, the Clergymen of that 
Church there officiating shall not be entitled to any remuneration. 
The claims thereto of the Presbyterian and the Boman Catholic 
Clergyman shall, in like manner, be contingent on the presence at 
the Station of 25 Office's and Men belonging to their respective 
persuasions. The average is to be taken upon the numbers com- 
posing the Force at any Station on each Sunday Morning during 
the period the Clerical Superintendence continues, which numbers 
are to be furnished by the Commanding Officer, upon the requisi- 
tion of the Clergyman of each denomination. 

When the requisite accommodation in the Church or Chapel can- 
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not be obtained, and a Separate Service is consequenUy neoessarily 
performed at any Station, upon tbe Certificate of the Commanding 
Officer to this effect, and provided the numbers attending amount 
to 50, the following additional allowances will be granted to tbe 
Clergymen of each denomination respectlTely :— 

Chubch of England. 
For each Separate Service^ lot. 

Pbbsbttebian. 
For each Separate Service, 7«. 6d. 

Roman Catholic. 
For each Separate Service, 5«. 

Upon the Troops being withdrawn, or falling below the prescri- 
bed minimum before the end of a Quarter, and upon the Clergy- 
man at such Station certifying that he had been obliged to engage 
clerical assistance to the termination of the Quarter, solely on 
account of the Troops, an allowance of los, a-week to the Chivch 
ef England, of 7«. 6d. to the Presbyterian, and of $8. to the 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, will be granted to the end of such 
Quarter. 

The claims of the Clergymen of each denomination shall, as 
heretofore, be made at half-yearly periods, ending 30th September 
and 31st March ; and Commanding Officers are therefore requi- 
red immediately after the expiration of those periods, to furnish 
the Clergymen with printed Certificates, to be obtained from this 
Department, instructing them to forward their claims direct to 
the War Department for consideration. When the Certificates 
bare been approved, an authority for the payment of the amount 
due will be issued to the Regimental or other Paymaster at the 
Station. 

The above Regulations are not intended to interfere with the 
fixed Stipends now allowed, or which hereafter may be allowed, 
to Clergymen specially appointed to, and officiating in Garrisons. 

War DepcartTnentf 
I4ik December, 1855. 
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It appears that these new regulations do not " inter- 
fere with the fixed stipends already allowed, or which 
hereafter may be allowed." They therefore affect 
clergymen of the Church of England officiating to the 
troops in comparatively a small degree, for in all the 
larger garrisons they have been already specially ap- 
pointed on fixed stipends; and considering the para- 
mount influence possessed by that church in the army, 
little doubt can be entertained that the number of these 
appointments will hereafter be increased. In many 
cases, too, they will not affect Roman Catholic clergy- 
men ; for many of these have also been appointed to 
garrisons at fixed stipends. And so rapidly is the in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome extending in every 
direction, and especially in the army, that there can 
be little question of many more being similarly ap- 
pointed. But such appointments are enjoyed by Pres- 
byterian ministers only in four or five cases, and even 
in these it is very doubtful whether their stipends can 
be considered as fixed. They are probably as preoa* 
rious in duration, as they are certainly contemptible in 
amoimt. 

According to the ^' Queen s Regulations and Orders 
for the Army," " Chaplains to the Forces receive the 
pay and allowances of Majors in the Army, with whom 
they are allowed a choice of quarters according to the 
dates of their appointment." But Presbyterian mims- 
ters have neither rank, nor fixed salary, nor retiring 
allowance, nor a *^ local habitation ;" but, with four or 
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five esroepdoos, are paid so much a head, or so much a 
service, when they cannot be dispensed with ; and even 
to obUin this remuneration they must comply with a 
&Timber of irksome regulations, obtain several certifi- 
cates and consents, and make many humiliating appli- 
cations ; and afi»r having done all, they find, perhaps, 
from causes to which I will subsequently refer, that 
the number for which they receive allowance is not 
half that for which they are entitled to receive it. Kor 
it this all ; they must in receiving this submit to still 
another mark of their inferiority to the clergymen of 
the Church of England, for the allowance per man^ and 
per serrice, ^ven to the one is one fourth less than 
that given to the other. 

It may indeed be alleged that Roman Catholic clergy- 
men have still greater reason for complaint, for they re- 
ceive only one-half; but it is to be borne in mind that 
in many cases they enjoy fixed salaries, and that there 
are circumstances connected with their position, both of 
a personal and ecclesiastical nature, in consequence of 
whi<^, there is nothing necessarily offensiye in remune- 
rating their servioes at a lower rate than those of the 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian. I mention two. First, 
the Eoman Catholic clergyman is necessarily without 
wife or children, and it may therefore be fairly pre- 
sumed that he may live as respectably and comfortably 
on half the income of men possessing families. Second, 
while the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches are both 
established, the Boman Catholic is not^ and it is under* 
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Stood that Roman Catholics generally, instead of seekmg 
or desiring state support for their church, disclaim all 
such desire, and even denounce all overtures in that 
direction. Under these circumstances the scale of pay- 
ment is not necessarily offensive to the Roman Catholic 
But the Presbyterian is placed in a very different position. 
His religion allows him, like Peter, ^' to lead about a 
wife," who very generally proves a fruitful vii^e, blessing 
him with a numerous family ; and as he is similarly cir- 
cumstanced with his Episcopalian brother in this respect, 
so is he also, in belonging to a church established by the 
state. The distinction in regard to him, therefore, can- 
not be viewed otherwise than invidious; — ^insulting 
to the Presbyterian Church, her ministers, soldiers, and 
people. 

Wherein is the Presbyterian soldier inferior to his 
Episcopalian comrade, that his religious instruction 
should be held entitled to an inferior rate of re- 
muneration ? Is not his frame as robust, his mind as 
intelligent, his heart as good as those of the Church- 
man ? Is he not as loyal to his sovereign, as devoted 
to his country, as obedient to his commander, as brave 
in the field, as well conducted in the barrack — ^in a 
word, in every respect as good a soldier as his comrade 
of the other national establishment ? Who will deny that 
he has spilled his blood as freely to refresh and invigor- 
ate the. oak of Britain ; and that his achievements have 
contributed as largely to brighten the star of her glory. I 
It cannot, therefore, be any inferiority in the Presbyte- 
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rian soldier that can justify this invidious distinction. 

Is it then on the part of the Presbyterian minister? 
If so, wherein does it lie ? It cannot be in the inferiority 
of his church. This is a point on which, I presume, the 
military authorities do not take upon them to decide. 
A question of ecclesiastical polity is not one for the 
Horse Guards, or to be determined at the War Office. 
Indeed the fact of the state haying already sanctioned 
and established the Presbyterian Church as well as the 
Episcopalian, renders it incompetent for the Command- 
er of the Forces, or the Secretary at War, or Chaplain 
General, or any other official acting under the state, to 
pronounce by any regulation of his, whatever his own 
personal feelings or opinions may be, that the one is 
inferior to the other. 

The inferiority, therefore, must be personal. It must 
be in the Presbyterian minister himself. Wherein does 
it lie ? It is not physical. His stature is as high, his 
limbs and lungs as powerful as those of his Episcopal 
fellow-labourer. It is not mental. I have never heard 
it pretended that the intellect of a Presbyterian was 
inferior to that of an Episcopalian. It is not moral. 
It is, I believe, admitted that the tone of morals is as 
high among the ministry of the Presbyterian, as that, of 
the Episcopal Church. It cannot be educational, for 
the curriculum of education required for the former is 
not only more extensive, but more expensive even, than 
that required for the latter. Indeed, as is well known, 
men may be ordained in the Church of England with- 
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out having gone through any preparatory course of edv- 
cation at all. It is not spiritual, for piety is admitted to 
prevail as much among Presbyterian pastors as their 
Church of England brethren. Is it then that ihey are 
less zealous, less faithful, less efficient, that their labours 
should be rated as so much less valuable? I have never 
heard this alleged ; or are their services so inferior in 
quality or in quantity that a smaller remuneradon 
should be given for the one than for the other ? Nei- 
ther, as I imagine, will this be affirmed. Wherein then 
lies the inferiority ? Where is the ground for this offen- 
sive distinction, whereby it is sought to brand Presby- 
terian ministers as inferior to Episcopalian, and the 
services of the former as less valuable than those of 
the latter? Are not the tidings of salvation as precious 
when uttered by Presbyterian as by Prelatic lips, and 
the soul as valuable in the Presbyterian as in the Church 
of England soldier? It is impossible to assign any 
tenable ground for this insulting distinction. It is a 
wanton and unjustifiable outrage on the Presbyterian 
Church, the Presbjrterian minister, the Presbyterian 
soldiery, and the whole Presbyterian people of the 
British Empire. 

If only eight or nine hundred pounds a^year has 
been given for the religious services rendered to all the 
Presbyterians in the army, and even that paltry sum 
only within the last few years, surely it might be given 
in a way not to humble or insult those who receive it ! 

Such, according to the evidence furnished by the 
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military authorities themselves in Parliamentary re- 
turns and official documents, is the provision made for 
the religious instruction of the Presbyterian portion of 
the British army, and such is the mode in which it is 
extended. 
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The number of men, according to a recent article in 
the Times J in the regular army of England amounts to 
aoo,ooo. Now, allowing our calculation to be cor- 
rect, that nearly a fifth of the army is Presbyterian by 
profession, it will follow that nearly 40,000 soldiers are 
of this persuasion, and if we add to these their wives 
and children, the number of Presbyterians in the army 
will amount to above 60,000. We have seen that the 
entire sum allowed for the religious instruction of 
the Presbyterian soldiery of the British army at home 
and abroad was £865 for 1852 ; the same for 1853 ; £877 
for 1854; £817 for 1855 ; and for the year i8j6, when 
we were engaged in war with Russia, and which there- 
fore must be considered exceptional, £1,482. The 
average expenditure, therefore, for ordinary years has 
been about £850, being about one half what is ex- 
pended annually for the maintenance of the services of 
the Church of England in the single garrison of Dublin. 
This would allow about three pence per annum for 
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each indiyidual. In veij many cases a rector receives 
double tills entire sum in a parish where the souls of his 
charge do not number beyond 40 or 50, often less ; so 
that the religious instruction of one Episcopal civilian 
and his family costs as much in such instances as that 
of two thousand five hundred Presbyterian soldiers 
with their families ! ! ! 

Were we in a position to state the amount paid 
for the religious instruction of Presbyterian troops 
in India, the grievous hardship and flagrant injustice of 
this case would appear in a still stronger light ; but this 
we are not, in consequence of the Parliamentary Returns 
not extending to that country. 

It may be alleged that we have taken no account of 
the sums paid for religious services to Presbyterian 
soldiers in the Crimea, and specified in the return ob- 
tained by Mr. Greer. The reason is obvious ; these 
sums were granted for a very special occasion, and do 
not form a part of the ordinary annual expenditure. 
At an early period of the war, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland succeeded in ob- 
taining the appintment of a single Presbyterian minister 
to the Crimea ; but though repeated applications were 
made, and a deputation sent to London to urge the 
appointment of some additional ministers, or missionary 
agents, to the army in the East, nothing further could 
be accomplished ; and the single appointment that had 
been obtained was cancelled so soon as the war was 
over, and the minister who held it dismissed. 
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Similar efforts were made by the Free Churcb of 
Scotland with similar success. In a letter of Dr. Bonar^ 
oonrener of the Colonial Committee of that Churchy he 
says, '< The Free Church fought as hard a battle in the 
matter of chaplains to the troops in^ the Crimea, as 
could well be conceived, and in the face of every possi- 
ble opposition we carried our point.*^ Again he saysy 
<< After the return of our troops we fought hard for 
the retention of our chaplains, but both were paid off.^ 
Let it be remembered that this was when Lord Pan- 
mure^ a zealous Free Church man, was Secretary at 
War. 

Some other Presbyterian ministers were appointed to 
officiate in the Crimea on the application of the Church 
of Scotland, but after all the extraordinary efforts that 
were made on that occasion by the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland and Ireland, and notwithstanding the very 
unusual circumstance of a Presbyterian being Secretary 
at War, the amount granted bore no proportion to that 
extended to the Church of England, which, so &r as I 
have learned, made no extraordinary efforts at all on the 
matter. The Return procured by Mr. Greer shows that 
while the amount granted the latter for services in the 
army had risen from £14,220 in 1854, to £19,650 in 
1855, and to £30,440 in 1856; that granted to the 
former had only risen from £877 in 1854, to £2,477 ^ 
1855, and to £4,^92 in 1856; which sums include the 
special grants made for the Crimea, together with the 
ordinary annual expenditure. 
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It may further be alleged that sdnce the Return ob- 
tained by Mr. Greer was published, some grants have 
been made to places not mentioned in that Return. I 
have done all I could to ascertain how far this is the 
case, and have only discovered the following instances : 

1. Aldebshott. — A Presbyterian minister has been 
appointed to officiate in the camp at that place. 

2. SHOMECLiFrE. — ^Afler atedious and very determined 
struggle, the Rev. John Rogers, a distinguished minister 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, succeeded in having 
his ministrations allowed in the camp there as a tempo- 
rary arrangement. In a letter which I have received 
from him on the subject, he writes thus : ^' There are 
of our communion upwards of .500 in the camp at 
Shomeclifie; at Dover there are 300; at Hythe, which 
is two miles south of Shomecliffe, there are 32. At 
those three stations, according to the returns which I 
had from the Adjutants at the orderly office, there were 
832 Presbyterians, and you may easUy and truly infer 
that the real number was considerably larger. Now, 
for the instruction of soldiers of the Established Church 
at Dover and Shomecliffe there are three clergymen, one 
chaplain, and two assistants, at good salaries, amounting 
in the aggregate to £900 per annum. The Roman 
Catholic chaplain also has a fixed salary. We have so 
much a head. In other words, with as much duty to 
perform as the three Established Church chaplains, the 
Presbyterian minister, after deductions,wouldhave at the 
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rate of about £70 a-year ; and had it not been for the 
determined struggle I made, the aforesaid £70 would 
have been diminished one-third. 

3. The only other instance that I am aware of in 
which anything has been recently done in this direc- 
tion is India. I have heard that on the application of 
the Church of Scotland, four Presbyterian ministers 
have been sent out to the troops that are engaged in 
putting down the mutiny there ; but having failed to 
obtain the information I sought on this point, I am 
unable to say whether this be the fact or not. 

Dr. Bonar writes, " We," the Free Church, "battled 
stoutly for India, but we have only one minister 
there,"(as chaplain), ",and intimation has plainly enough 
been given, that we need expect no more." The Rev. W. 
M'Clure, convener of the Colonial Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, writes me in the 
following terms, '^ During this year applications were 
made first by myself, and afterwards by Dr. Goudy, the 
Moderator, in the name of the Assembly, for chaplains 
from our church to be sent to India ; but these were 
refused, on the ground that the religious instruction of 
the Presbyterian soldiers was sufficiently attended to ! !" 
This is all that the efforts of Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians have induced the authorities to do in extending 
to the Presbyterian soldiers, who are fighting so bravely 
the battles of their country in India, the aids and 
consolations of their religion ; and these appointments^ 
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like those for the Crimea, will doubtless be* cancelled so 
soon as the war is oyer. We have compared the amount 
given for the religious services of the Presbyterian 
Church with that given for those of the Episcopalian. 
Had we returns to show the amoimt formerly given 
for the support of the idolatrous rites of the Indian sepoy, 
and compare it with that given for the maintenance of the 
Christian worship of the Presbyterian soldier, it would 
present a still greater contrast, and one infinitely more 
humiliating and deplorable. 

Our observations thus far refer almost entirely to the 
state of religious instruction among Presbyterian 
soldiers in the regular army. It is equally bad in the 
•militia ; and in the marines the services of the Presby- 
terian Church are unknown. The militia of Scotland 
are almost entirely Presbyterian. Those of the North 
of Ireland are so to a great extent, but we have seen 
that it is only when they happen to be quartered in a 
few stations, that they can enjoy the ordinances of 
their own religion. The return procured by Mr. 
Lucas shows that there was not a single station out of 
Scotland in Great Britain, in which any provision was 
made for this purpose in 1852 and 1853, but one in the 
Isle of Wight, and that only for one of these years, 
and only for £18. The return obtained by Mr. Greer 
shows that matters were not much improved in 1854, 
18 jj, and i8j6. So that when quartered in Eng- 
land or Wales, or in the Channel Isles, or the Isles 
of Wight and Man, the Presbyterian soldier in the 
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militia must, except in two or three places, be mthont 
the services of his own church. The "R&v. Wm. 
M'Clure writing me on this point says, <^ It is very hard 
that the members of our church, called to serve in the 
militia, should be taken to England and elsewhere, and 
no provision be made for their instruction according to 
the forms of their own church.*^ He adds, ^^ Several of 
the Irish militia regiments having been ordered to 
England, I received from a gentleman connected with 
the army frequent intimations, not only of the neglect 
of providing instruction for Presbyterian scddiers, but 
of the attempts, in most cases successful, to take them 
to the Episcopal Church. My informant vouches for 
the facts, but as beholds an important ofBcial situation, 
he does not wish his name to be used/^ When these 
regiments were raised, it was deemed of vital conse- 
quence to the country that men should be got to join 
them, and every effort was made for this purpose, often 
without success. Surely it is most unwise, as well aa 
improper, to increase the difficulty, by subjecting the 
Presbyterian who enlists to a deprivation of his religious 
privileges. Many of those who would make the very 
best soldiers, rather than expose themselves to this, 
would refuse to join the ranks of the nulitia, however 
otherwise disposed to do so. 

In all the civil departments of the army, as well as 
the great government institutions connected with it^ 
the Presbyterian Church is entirely ignored. For 
example, in the Boyal Military College at Sandhurst^ 
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comprisiiig the Staff College, and the Cadet's College, 
and in the Hojal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
in both of which there are chaplains of the Church of 
England. 

Even afler the poor Presbyterian has been worn out 
in the service of his country, and finds an asylum pro- 
vided for him in the days of his infirmity and old age 
in '* Chelsea Hospital'' or the "Royal Hospital, Eilmain- 
ham," he seeks in vain, even there, for the ordinances of 
his religion. A grateful country supplies soldiers of the 
Church of England in those great establishments, with 
chaplains of their own ; but though Presbyterian soldiers 
have equally spent their strength and their life in her 
defence, they are left to die as they have lived, without 
the aids and consolations of their religicm. 
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STATE OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS IN ARMT. — CENSUS OF IDTaitAND 
AND WALES IN 1 85 1 EXAMINED. — ^PROTESTANT DIBSlSNTKBa IN 
ARMT SHEWN TO BE NEARLY AS NUMEROUS AS EPIBCOPAIiIANB. — 

NO PROVISION FOR THEIR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. ^ALL WITH 

THEIR CHILDREN TAKEN TO CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Havinq seen the state of religious instructioii among 
Presbyterians in the army, we now proceed to inquire 
into that of Protestant Dissenters. Many may ccmi- 
sider this a groundless distinction, for Presbyterians are 
very often represented as Protestant Dissenters. This, 
however, is not correct. The Presbyterian Church 
separated not from the Church of England, but firom 
that of Rome. It is one of the original churches of 
the Reformation, as it is also one of the most extensive— 
■Protestantism prevailing much more under the Presby- 
terian form, or forms very closely assimilated to it, 
than under the Prelatic— and if the one be established 
*^ *^e Southern portion of Britain, the other is so in 
e iVorthem. In Ireland, the one, to some extent, as 
well as the other is estabUshed by the State. On no 
ground, therefore, can it be affirmed that Presbyterians 
rotestant Dissenters, any more than Episcopalians ; 
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unless, perhaps, it be that they are always Protestants 
and always dissenters from the Church of Rome. 

But while we disclaim this designation, it is not 
because we regard it as opprobrious, however it may 
be sometimes so applied, but simply because it is 
incorrect. There are several most respectable and 
numerous denominations to whom the title properly 
belongs, and who glory in it. A very large proportion 
of the people of England and Wales are Protestant 
Dissenters, as is proved by the census of i8j i. 

According to that census, there were in England and 
Wales in i8ji, 34,467 placesof worship, of which 14,077 
belonged to the Church of England; 574 to Roman 
Catholics, German Catholics, and the Greek Church ; 
222 to the Mormons; and 53 to the Jews; the re- 
maining 19,541 belonging to the various denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters, who are thus shown to possess 
in England and Wales 5,464 places of worship more 
than the Church of England. It is true, indeed, as 
alleged, that many of these are not se^urate buildings, 
but rooms used for public worship ; but as a set-off to 
this, it may be alleged with equal truth, that inasmuch 
as Protestant Dissenters have to build, and maintain, 
their own houses of worship, while those of the Esta- 
blishment are built and maintained at the public expense, 
the former are only erected where necessary, and only 
provide as much accommodation as is required, whilst 
the latter are often built where there are few to 
occupy them, and of an extent much beyond what is 
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required for the congregation. This is, as we oonceiTe, 
the chief cause that, whilst the places of worship <^ 
Piotestaot Dissenters in England and Wales are so 
much more numerous than those of the Established 
Church, the amount of accommodation which ihej 
afford is considerably less. The number of sittings in 
all the places of worship of England and Wales was, in 
1 8 jo, 10,212,563. Of these there were in those of 

The Church of England, ... 5 j3 1 7>9 ^ j 
Roman Catholic, German Catho- 
lics, and Greek Church, ... 1 86, 7 1 2 

The Mormons, 30,438 

The Jews, ^A3^ 

^^5,933 

Protestant Dissenters, ••• 49668,715 

Thus, although the Protestant Dissenters possess 
5,464 places of worship more then the Church of 
England, the latter affords accommodation for 649,200 
more than the farmer. That the main cause of this is 
what we have suggested is proved by the Census which 
was taken on Sunday, the 30th March, 1851, of the 
attendants at all the places of worship in England and 
Wales, at the most numerously attended services of that 
day. There were present. 

At the Church of England service, 2,971,258 
At Protestant Dissenting services, 3,110,782 
At the Roman Catholic service, 2499389 
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Showing that whilst there was much more accommoda- 
tion in the places of worship of the Church of England, 
there were 139,^23 more worshippers in those of Pro- 
testant Dissenters. 

There is erery reason to believe that the Protestant 
Dissenters of Great Britain form a still larger proportion 
of its army than they do of its population. It is well 
known that whilst the higher classes in England and 
Wales belong almost exclusively to the Church of 
England or to that of Bome, Protestant Dissenters be- 
long to the middle and humbler classes ; and as it is from 
these that the ranks of the army are mainly filled, 
it must be inferred that they form a larger proportion 
of it than of the general populaticHik. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact which the census of 185 1 estab- 
lishes, that Dissent prevails especially in those places 
from which the army is principally recruited, that is, 
the large towns. The Church of England predominates 
in the thinly-peopled, remote, rural districts, where 
the people are not sufficiently numerous or wealthy to 
maintain churches of their own ; Dissent in the densely- 
peopled districts, and in large towns, where they can 
easily do so. It appears from the Census of i8ji that, 
as a general rule, Protestant Dissent is stronger than 
the Church in towns contaiDing more than 50,000 in- 
habitants. London, the seat of government, is an ex- 
ception, of course. The other exceptions are so few as to 
establish the rule, viz. : — Liverpool, West Derby, Mac- 
clesfield, and Wolverhampton; and there are circum- 
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stances of a local nature, on which we need not enter, 
that may account fer these being exceptional cases. 

Leeds has 100,000 inhabitants, and possesses church 
accommodation for one -half of them ; of this the Church 
of England provides only 15 per cent., whilst Dissent 
furnishes 31 per cent. Bradford, with 180,000 people, 
has accommodation for 41 per cent. ; 13 per cent, being 
provided by the Church, 27 percent, by Nonconformity. 
Halifax has 130,000 inhabitants, and accommodation for 
45 per cent., Church 16 per cent.. Dissent 27. In 
Huddersfield, with its 124,000 inhabitants, the figures 
are, total accommodation 49 per cent., Church 2 1 , Dissent 
27. Going further north — ^Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 
80,000 inhabitants, and accommodation for only 34 per 
cent.; but of it, Dissent provides 20 per cent., the 
Church only 12 per cent. In the neighbouring borough 
of Tynemouth, containing 70,000 people, of its 50 per 
cent, of accommodation. Dissent furnishes 31, the 
Church but 13. So at Hull, returning south again, the 
figures are. Dissent 25 per cent., Church 15 per cent. 
At Manchester, with nearly 300,000 people, the returns 
show a state of things exceedingly remarkable as to all 
denominations. In that city there is only accommoda- 
tion for ^^ per cent, of its population ; but of it Dissent 
has provided i j per cent., the Church only 14. Chorl- 
ton is even worse off; it has 123,000 inhabitants, and 
accommodation for 31 per cent, only; Dissent 18 per 
cent.. Church 12. Bolton, too, is in nearly the same 
state; for of its 114,000 people, only 37 per cent, have 
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church or chapel room, Dissent furnishing 19 per cent, 
against the Church's 17. West Bromwich has 70,000 
inhabitants; 48 per cent, have accommodation for 
worship, 24 of which Dissent provides, 18 the Church. 
Dudley now contains 100,000 people, 46 per cent, of 
whom can go to church or chapel at one time on Sun- 
day, but 27 must go to the latter, only 17 can find 
room in the former. At Birmingham and Stourbridge 
the proportions are not so disadvantageous to the 
Church, but even in them they are favourable to Non- 
conformity. And in the Midland counties, at Leicester 
and at Derby, Dissenting accommodation also predomi* 
nates. 

In the west of England there is no difference. 
Stroud has j4,ooo inhabitants, and accommodation for 
84 per cent. ; 42 of which Dissent provides, the Church 
30. At Portsea, in the south-west, there are 73,000 
people ; for whom the Church provides accommodation 
for 17 per cent., against Dissent's 18. And so at Red- 
ruth and Pen2ance, in Cornwall, each having 64,000 
inhabitants ; it is Dissent jo per cent, against half that 
per centage of the Church. 

But in some of the oldest towns — nay, the cathedral 
cities — Dissent has the same superiority. Durham, 
for instance, contains 56,000 inhabitants, and has only 
accommodation for 38 per cent. ; but of it the inhabi- 
tants owe 20 per cent, to Dissent, 15 per cent, to the 
Church. Yet the revenues of the Bishop of Durham 
exceed £20,000 a-year, and the Dean and Chapter have 
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property to double that amount. So, too, at Bristol, 
3 8 per cent, of the accommodation is furnished by Dissent, 
24 by the Church. The same is the ease at Carlisle ; 
the same at Ely. And just in proportion as the other 
Episcopal cities are populous, does NoDconfonnity in 
them press heavily on the Church. 

We have seen that, whilst, for a very obvious reason, 
the Church of England furnishes a much larger amount 
of accommodation than Protestant Dissent, the latter con* 
siderably exceeds the former in the amount of the 
attendance ; so that there is every reason to presume 
that the proportion of the members of the Church of 
England, who attend Divine worship in the towns we 
have mentioned, as compared with those of Protestant 
Dissenting denominations, is much less than that of the 
accommodation provided. 

Now, as itis in large towns like these, and notin thinly- 
peopled, remote rural districts, that Recruits are usually 
found, there is every reason to conclude from this, to- 
gether with the other cause we have stated, that Pro- 
testant Dissenters form a larger proportion of the 
army than of the general population ; and when we 
consider that with the exception of a very few Episco- 
palians in Scotland, and some seven or eight hundred 
thousand in Ireland, the members of that communion 
are to be found in England and Wales, where Dissent 
preponderates, we cannot be very far astray, in esti- 
mating the number of Protestant Dissenting soldiers, as 
nearly equal, to that of Episcopalians. 
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Now what provision has been made for extending to 
this very h&rge portion of the army the services of 
their own religion ? None whatever. However exten- 
sively their religion may prevail in the country, it is 
utterly and entirely ignored in the army. No matter 
how many Protestant Dissenters may enlist, their de- 
nominational distinctions disappear the moment they 
enter the ranks ;— the uniform of their church is put 
off, when that of their country is put on. 

From the Parliamentary Returns we have examined, 
it might be readily assumed, that there were no Protes- 
tant Dissenters in Great Britain and Ireland ; all the 
soldiers of the army are ranged under three heads, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics. I cannot 
conceive how the Protestant Dissenters of England, 
so numerous, powerful, and energetic, could have over- 
looked a matter of such vast magnitude and moment. 
It is unaccountable how those who have done so much to 
provide the services of their respective churches for 
their civilian adherents, should have neglected to such 
an extent, their military members. The soul of the 
soldier is as precious as that of any other man ; and 
whilst its worth is not lessened, its danger is greatly in- 
creased by his being in the army. 

It may be alleged that Protestant Dissenting soldiers 
in England sometimes worship in their own chapels, and 
that Protestant Dissenters, as well as Churchmen, are 
connected with the " Soldier s Friend and Army Scrip- 
ture Reader's Society," and other similar Societies, 
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and that they contribute towards the support of agents, 
and the supply of books, to the army ; but efforts of 
this kind, however valuable, are wholly inadequate to 
the exigencies of this case. 

I do not enlarge on this part of my subject, for I 
cannot but anticipate, that when the attention of Pro- 
testant Dissenters has been directed to it, they will 
feel it to be their imperative duty, to endeavour in some 
way, to have better provision made for the spiritual wants 
of the members of their communion, in the army, than 
that which has hitherto existed. 

In obtaining such a provision from the national funds, 
two difficulties present themselves ; one on the side of 
the government, the other on their own. It will, doubt- 
less, be alleged by the authorities, that it would be im- 
practicable to provide for Protestant Dissenting soldiers 
the ordinances of their own religion, in consequence of 
their belonging to so many different denominations. 

Undoubtedly this would be impracticable in every 
instance, but if it could not be done in all cases, why 
should it not be done in some ? If it cannot be done to 
the full extent, let it be done as far as it can. 

On the other side, many Protestant Dissenters may 
imagine that such a provision would be inconsistent 
with their Voluntary principles ; on this point I have 
nothing to say; to enter on it would be beside my 
object. 

What I am about to propose will not have to en- 
counter either of these difficulties, and, while it will 
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afford great relief to Protestant Dissenters in the army, 
may be effected easily. It is simply this, that all Pro- 
testant Dissenters on being enlisted shall be enroUed as 
such, and marched to whichever service they prefer- 
the Episcopalian or Presbyterian. As it is at present, 
they are left no choice. They are enrolled as Episco- 
palians, and are marched to the Church of England 
service, and their children trained as Episcopalians. 
I have heard indeed, that in some cases, in England, 
Protestant Dissenters, on being asked at the time of 
their enlistment, to what place of worship they went, 
replied, '' the chapel,'^ meaning thereby the Dissenting 
chapel, and the recruiting officer being probably from 
Ireland, where this term means the Eoman Catholic 
chapel, enrolled him as a Eoman Catholic; and the 
recruit, not feeling much concerned about religion in 
any form, and liking his new associates, continued to 
attend the services of the Roman Catholic Church.* 
Were Protestant Dissenting soldiers to be at liberty 
to attend the Presbyterian service, a large majority 
of them would doubtless consider it a great privilege ; for 
whatever differences may exist between Presbyterians 
and Protestant Dissenters on points of church govem- 

* On this point the Eev. William M'Cance of Waterford says, 
in a letter I have had from him : — " I have been repeatedly told by 
sergeants that men have been sent to the Roman Catholic Chapel 
by mistake. English Dissenters when enlisted have given in their 
names for Chapel as distinguished from the Established Church, 
and not a few have remained there." 
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ment, and even sometimes on those of doctrine, their 
forms of worship are very similar ; so much so, indeed, 
that a person might often attend the service of either, 
without recognizing any difference, or being able to 
say whether he had been worshipping in a Presbyterian, 
or in a Protestant Dissenting chapeL Bat in- regard to 
the Church of England, oa the contrary, it is here that 
the greatest dissimilaiity exists. Often much more 
nearly allied to some of the dissenting denominations, 
in matters of doctrine, than these are* to each other, 
there is a far wider difference, with a few exceptions, 
in the forms of worship. Hence it is that, howeyer 
catholic in spirit, Presbyterians and Protestant Dissenters 
may be, there are few of them who can worship with 
much comfort, or edification, in the Church of Eng- 
land, while they can do so, generally, in each other s 
churches. 

Moreover, the peculiar constitution of the Church of 
England, and the orders and ordination of her clergy 
place a wide, and, it would seem &om the expe- 
rience of the Evangelical Alliance, an impassable chasm, 
between her, and the Presbyterian and Protestant Dis- 
senting churches. That great Effort, in the cause of 
Christian union, has proved that ministers of the Pres- 
byterian and all the principal Dissenting Churches 
can meet together as brethren, recognise each other as 
ministers, and freely officiate in each other's pulpits with 
acceptance and edification ; but it has shewn on the other 
hand, that the clergy of the Church of England are 
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generally averse to anj such alliance, that thej do not 
recognize the chnrches or clergy of other denomina- 
tions, and that there can be no such interchange of 
ministrations in regard to their church. There is 
therefore, every reason to infer, that if the Protestant 
Dissenting soldier cannot enjoy the services of his 
own church, he would prefer those of the Presbyterian 
Church, to the services of the Church of England. An 
instance in proof of this has recently occurred ^t Dover, 
where Presbyterian troops attended the Independent 
chapel, until they were provided with the services of a 
minister of their own ; and similar instances, I believe, 
are at this moment occurring in several other places in 
England, such as Chatham, and Colchester, where Pres* 
byterian soldiers attend the services of the Independent 
communion. Undoubtedly, soldiers of the Independent 
persuasion would in like manner attend the Presbyterian 
Churchy when they coidd not enjoy the ministrations of a 
clergyman of their own. 

Now, it is surely the duty of the country, to ^ow 
her defenders, the right of choice, in such a matter. 
The Presbyterian Church is already recognised in the 
army ; her ministers are already officiating in several 
garrisons, and I can see no reasonable objection that 
can be made to Protestant Dissenters being en- 
rolled as such, and permitted to attend the Presby- 
terian service where it is performed. If it be the 
duty of the country to provide religious instruction 
for her soldiers, it is no less so, as far as practicable, 
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to provide it in the form most intelligible and attractive 
to them, and in which it is best fitted to operate most 
influentially on their minds and hearts. And if there 
be in reality an insurmountable difficulty in the waj 
of Protestant Dissenters enjoying their own ordinances, 
let them at least enjoy those, if available, which, next 
to them, their tastes and habits lead them to prefer, and 
from which they are, therefore, most likely to derive 
the benefits and blessings which it is the end of 
religion to impart. Compulsory religion is, in reality, 
no religion. It is a homely, but most true adage, 
" Forced prayers do little for the soul." It is very 
important to render the services of religion, as much as 
possible, palatable to the soldier. It is, alas, too often the 
case, that he has little relish for them in any form, and, 
for this very reason, they ought not to be forced on 
him, in a form, which, however excellent it may be, is 
from education and habit unsuited to him, and one 
which he cannot understand, appreciate, or enjoy.* 

* I may mention an anecdote illustratiye of this. A Scotch 
infantry regiment being quartered in Belfast many years ago, was, 
according to the usual custom, marched to the Episcopal service. 
After a severe struggle an order come to allow them to march to 
their own Presbyterian Church. This filled the men with delight, 
and on the next Sabbath, the band on passing the Episcopal Church 
played that well known Scotch air, 

" This is na mine ain house, 
I ken by the biggin' o't." 
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Bad as we have seen the state of matters to be in 
regard to the religions instruction of Presbyterians in 
the army, it is much worse in the navy. In that great 
branch of the service, they, in common with Protestant 
Dissenters, are entirely destitute of the ordinances of 
their own church. 

Now, if there be any one having stronger claims 
than another on. his country and his church, it is the 
sailor. He is entitled to take precedence in this respect 
even of the soldier, whether we consider the importance 
of his services, or the number of his perils. 

The navy may be well called the ^' decus et tutameri^ of 
Britain — ^her glory and defence. It 4s her right arm. In 
this, she surpasses ail the kingdoms of the earth, that 
now are, or ever have been. Never has there been such 
a navy in the world, as that of England. Never was any 
country under such obligations to its navy as ours. It 
is to our navy, under God, that we mainly owe our 
position among the nations of the earth. Our brave tars 
have protected us from the invasion of enemies, far more 
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numerous and powerful than ourselves. Thej have 
defended not only our hearths and homes, but our altars 
also ; we owe to them instrumentallj, in a great mea- 
sure, even our religious privileges. 

And as the sailor has pre-eminent claims on us, from 
the pre-eminent value of his services, so has he likewise 
from the number and greatness of his perils, both to 
body, and to soul. Besides fighting with the enemy 
like the soldier, he has also to contend with the ele- 
ments ; and much as the one is exposed to temptation, 
the other is still more so. On entering the port after a 
cruise, he finds himself surrounded by the emissaries 
of Satan, who flock around him as vultures around a 
carcase ; and who, alas, seldom fail in making him their 
prey, for he is full of passion, and his pockets full of 
pay. Great as are the perils of the deep, the sailor 
ofben finds that those of the land are greater still, and 
it is much to be feared that a far larger number of 
those, who man our wooden walls, perish from the 
excesses of the port, than are slain by the enemy, or 
drowned in the ocean. Who, then, needs as much as the 
sailor, the restraining, guiding, and governing influence of 
religion ? But, to the shame of our country, and of our 
churches, be it said, that the man who of all others has 
the strongest claims on their consideration, and who 
stands in the greatest need of the influences of religion, 
is the very man whose religious culture receives the 
least attention. 

I am anxious as far as possible to avoid anything 
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offensiye to any man, whatever be his church or his 
office, but the impression is too wide and deep to be 
concealed,that the chaplains of the navy are, very often, 
far from being distinguished for their personal piety, or 
official zeal. And, even though, it were otherwise, yet 
in consequence of their being unifbrmly Episcopalians, 
their services are, to a great extent, unsuited to at least 
one half of those Protestants who form their charge ; 
for it has, I think, been established by the statistics 
already laid before the reader, that Presbyterians and 
Protestant Dissenters constitute a majority of the 
Protestant population of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and, therefore, it is to be presumed, a majority of the 
Protestant sailors in the navy. 

We are fax from being insensible to the practical 
difficulties that lie in the way of extending to this por- 
tion of the navy, the services of their own religion, but 
I believe that what ought to be done can be done, and 
that such arrangements might be made as would meet, 
in a large measure, the difficulties to which I refer. At 
all events, of this I am certain, that much more might 
be done, in this direction, than has been done. Why 
might there not be in all ships, of the first class, a Pres- 
byterian or Protestant Dissenting chaplain, as well 
as an Episcopalian. There would assuredly be work 
enough for both, and if both were truly Christian 
ministers and gentlemen, as they ought to be, they 
would doubtless live together as such. If chaplains 
of various denominations can be fellow-labourers in 
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woxldioases, and prisons, and hospitab, why might thej 
not in ships, where there is £ur stricter discipline, and 
where everything is tinder a £ur more vigilant sorveil* 
lance, and rigorons authority? and, even thotigli» there 
should be a little professional rivalry, or even a little 
denominational jealoosy, it is very possible that the 
effect might be more beneficial than otherwise, inciting 
to greater diligence, and preventing that religious lan- 
guor and lethargy which are now supposed to prevail so 
largely in the navy. A Httle controversy would be 
better than great carelessness. 

In ships of a smaller class, arrangements might be 
made, for manning them with men of the same persua- 
sion, or of similar persuasions, just as regiments are 
sometimes composed, almost wholly, of men of the same 
communion. 

In the United States navy there are chaplains of 
various denominations. I have seen it stated in the 
account given by the American papers of the remark- 
able religious revival, now taking place in that country, 
that it has extended to their navy, and has been 
peculiarly manifested in the ship Congress, in which the 
Rev. Mr. Noble, a Presbyterian minister, is chaplain. 
The experience of our American cousins shows that the 
difficulty is not insurmountable. Two things, at aU 
events, could clearly be done with little difficulty or 
cost. 

I. Presbyteriana and Protestant Diasenten might be 
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supplied with the Bibles and other books used in their 
respective churches. 

2. Presbyterian, and Protestant Dissenting chaplains, 
could be appointed in all the great naval stations, 
to minister entirely to Presbyterian, and Protestan 
Dissenting sailors. 

It is notorious that of all places on the face of the 
earth, these are they, in which temptations to intemper- 
ance and vice, in their most aggravated forms, most 
abound, and that of all men, the sailor, is placed in 
circumstances, in which he is most exposed to them. 
How important, therefore, that he should find in such 
places one at least to look after him — ^to counsel him 
— ^to protect him — to admonish and instruct him — one 
on whose sympathy he might calculate, and whose best 
services he might claim. 

It may be alleged, that, it is chiefly to the sailors in the 
large ports, that the British and Foreign Sailors' Society 
directs its eflForts ; but the resources of that admirable 
society are wholly inadequate to the accomplishment of 
all that is required, and the efforts of such a society 
cannot exonerate the country from its obligations to the 
most meritorious, and necessitous, of its defenders. 

It is a very remarkable, and interesting, fact which is 
stated in the annual report of the British and Foreign 
Sailors' Society for 1857, (p. 11) that "one of the 
earliest donations of importance to the Building Fund 
during the past year, was the gift of 1000 francs from 
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soldier or sailor manifest more heroism or devotion to his 
country, so at no period did the British nation exhibit 
a more profound concern for the welfare of the army 
and navy. 

Never did the great British heart beat with stronger 
emotion than at the story of the privations and dangers 
of her soldiers in the Crimea. The pulse throbbed to the 
remotest extremities of her vast dominions, and practical 
proof was given of her sympathy, in the immense con- 
tributions that were poured in from all quarters, not 
only for the relief and comfort of the soldiers and 
sailors themselves, but for their wives and children. 
The rich gave their gold ; the manufacturer gave his 
manufactures ; the merchant his goods ; women their 
handy-work, and those who had nothing else to give, 
gave their prayers. Nor was it only contributions of 
all kinds, and from all classes, that were given, many 
went forth to give their personal services to the suffer- 
ers, in the most painful and perilous scenes of their 
privation and pain. Even ladies moving in the highest 
and most refined spheres of English society, nurtured 
in elegance and luxury, accustomed from infancy, to all 
the indulgences and endearments of a splendid and 
happy home, were overcome by the cry of distress 
coming from afar, and abandoning all, hastened over 
land and sea, braved the most appalling scenes of disease 
and death, which men of iron nerves, long inured 
to the sight of horrors, might have been excused for 
viewing with dismay, to extend their aid ; soothing the 
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sufferer with their sweet voices, and ministering to his 
wants with their gentle hands. 

It cannot be believed that a country, which has 
proved itself so sensitively alive to the welfare of its 
gallant defenders, as regards their material and bodily 
interests, can be indifferent to their well-being in con- 
cerns of still greater magnitude and moment, when its 
attention has been directed to the subject, and when it has 
become cognizant of the grievances under which they 
are suffering. 

We are, indeed, first, and generally, most, im- 
pressed with wants and woes of a material, bodily 
kind ; and it is natural that a nation^s first, and main 
concern, should be to provide a supply and relief for 
these, for her army and navy ; but a Christian country 
such as ours professes to be, must acknowledge that 
the soldier is something more than a machine, some- 
thing better than an animated engine, to be employed 
in her defence. She must admit that he is a man, hav- 
ing passions, feelings, a heart, a mind, a soul like other 
men ; that if tempted he will sin, and that if he sin he 
must perish, unless he repent; in a word, that like all 
other men, he must be saved or lost for ever. When 
the country therefore enlists a man in her service, she 
is bound to make what provision she can for his soul, 
as well as for his body. The service to which she 
calls him is one which exposes both to peculiar perils, 
and she is bound, as far as possible, to preserve and 
protect him. If he lose his life in her defence, that is 
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his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French.'** 
When we find a man of a different faith, the nephew 
and successor of the greatest enemy England ever had 
to encounter, the monarch of a nation against which 
the cannon of the British navy have discharged their 
thunder for centuries, coming forward to contribute for 
the religious instruction of British Protestant sailors, 
it is surely sufficient to arouse our own rulers to a sense 
of their spiritual destitution, and the necessity for 
making some better provision for their Christian 
culture. 

* The same report states that one of the latest contributions to 
the same object was one of £25, by Miss Nightingale. 
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Snch is the state of the Presbyterian, and Protestant 
Dissenter in the army, and navy, in regard to religious 
instruction. Few, I think, will venture to deny that it 
is one calling loudly for reform. 

When a country engages men to spend their lives, and 
spill their blood, in her service, she is bound, by every pos- 
sible means, to provide for their wants, and to preserve 
them against the perils to which they are exposed. 
That this is the conviction of the British people has been 
demonstrated in a way, most honorable to the nation, and 
most gratifying to all the friends of humanity through- 
out the world during the late war. At no former period 
did this country manifest so deep and wide an interest in 
her brave defenders ; and if they were subjected to un- 
precedented hardships during that war, it certainly was 
not from any want of sympathy for their sufferings, on 
the part of their countrymen. Each had reason to be 
proud of the other ; for as at no period did the British 
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engaged in maintaining and defending hers. Sorely he 
has a right to worship at his ■ own altar, who for so 
many ages has been the instrument of defending and 
preserving those of his country. If through his means, 
under the providence of God, we are enabled to dwells 
and worship, safely, according to the dictates of our con- 
science, '^ every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree,^' none daring to make us afraid, surely we ought 
to respect his conscience ; and if he has abandoned, for 
us, his dwelling, under his vine, and fig-tree, and exposed 
himself to perils and privations innumerable, far from his 
country and home, let us at least provide him with 
the means of worshipping God, in accordance with the 
customs of his fathers, and the convictions of his con- 
science. 

This I am persuaded the country, if properly appealed 
to, will not fail to do. No Englishman, whatever hts 
denomination, will refuse to those, employed in his 
service, the same religious rights and privileges which 
he enjoys himself. I calculate with confidence on the 
aid of the members of the Church of England them- 
selves, in securing for the Presbyterian and Protestant 
Dissenting soldier and sailor, what is already enjoyed by 
the soldier and sailor of his own communion. I feel 
persuaded that no enlightened Episcopalian would desire 
to have the army and navy continue vast schools of 
proselytism, or rather manufactories of turncoats, but 
that he will be found raising his voice as loud as any other 
in claiming for all in these services the same religious 
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freedom. In this, he will doubtless feel himself called 
on to do unto others, as he would that they should do 
unto him. Were soldiers and sailors of his church to 
be subjected to the privations under which those of the 
Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting churches are 
labouring, he would doubtless loudly complain of the 
wrong ; and I woidd feel ashamed of the denomination 
to which I belong, if they listened with indifference 
to his remonstrances, or failed to aid him in seeking re- 
dress. The same privileges which we claim for the 
Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting soldier, we would 
claim for the Episcopalian, if it were necessary. By all 
means let him have, and that in abimdance, the aids and 
consolations of his own religion, the services of his own 
churchy and all the books he desires peculiar to it. We 
are very far from grudging him anything of this kind 
that he possesses, or that he desires to possess. We are 
very far from thinking that too much has been done 
for him in this way, or from desiring to lessen, by one 
farthing, the sums granted for his religious culture. We 
have indeed felt ourselves obliged to contrast those 
sums, with the amoimt given for the services of the 
Presbyterian Church, but we would greatly regret that 
it would be supposed, from this, that we consider them 
too large. We do not consider them so — we believe 
them to be too small. We would rejoice to see these 
grants increased, and a more extended, and efficient 
system, of religious instruction, adopted towards £pis- 
copalians^ engaged in the service of their country. 
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Our object, was not, to show, that the expenditure in 
reference to Episcopalians was excessive, but to prove, 
that in regard to Presbyterians, it was utterly, and 
in comparison, offensively inadequate. I bear no ill- 
feeling to the Church of England, among whose mem- 
bers I have many of my most valued friends, and in 
whose ministry, I have several near relatives. CordiaUy 
can I say God-speed to that church, in all her efforts 
for the spiritual welfare of all belonging to her, whether 
civilians or military. I believe that this sentiment is 
reciprocated by very many members of that church ; 
and I earnestly trust that they will evince this Christian 
feeling, by co-operating with other denominations, in 
securing for their soldiers, and sailors, the services of 
their own ministers. 

I fear that until the voice of the coimtry be raised, 
and give forth its utterance, in language of un- 
mistakeable import, little will be effected. There 
seems to be in almost all departments of govern- 
ment, a large amount of the vis inertim^ a vast capa- 
city of passive resistance. This, as might be expected, 
is especially the case, with the military authorities; 
they are, naturally, the most resolute in resisting 
all assaults, and peculiarly slow in yielding to any 
aggressions. But in this free country public opinion is 
too powerful for any man, or class of men. The victor 
in an hundred fights bowed, on more occasions than 
one, to the popular will. No despotism of any kind 
will be tolerated in this country. Here every one has 
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the right of speaking out ; — of demanding the reform 
of abuses, and the redress of grievances ; and the same 
voice which has recently procured so many refomuS, in 
the management of other matters, in the army, and 
navy, will doubtless, if lifted to the proper pitch, prove 
equally effective in obtaining a reform in this. Indeed, 
the degree of success, already secured, by the efforts 
which have been made on behalf of the religious rights 
of the Presbyterian soldier, although small, is still such 
as to encourage us to further exertions. Bad as is his 
condition now, we have seen that twenty years ago, 
when the first attempts were made for its improvement, 
it was much worse. Let the cause be supported with 
an energy and perseverance proportioned to its deserts, 
and it cannot fail to triumph. 

The country, I confidently anticipate, will no longer 
permit so large a portion of her soldiers and sailors to 
be denied privileges, that are extended to paupers and 
prisoners. If it can be shown that some five or six 
Presbyterians axe confined in a gaol, or supported in a 
poor-house, a minister of their own is appointed, at the 
public expense, to afford them the services of their own 
church. We have demonstrated that there are very 
many thousands of Presbyterian, and Protestant Dis- 
senting soldiers, and sailors, who are, in a great degree, 
or altogether, destitute of such a privilege. These 
men are in a position in which they cannot, and dare not, 
proclaim their grievances, or claim redress. Among 
the many hardships, inseparable from their condition, is 
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that of being deprived of the liberty enjoyed by other 
British subjects, of remonstrating against their wrongs, 
or even discussing their grievances, and petitioning for 
their removal. Though the defenders of others, they 
cannot defend themselves ; though guarding the rights 
of others, they cannot assert or vindicate their own. 
The soldier and the sailor are in this respect the most 
helpless of men ; and it is, therefore, peculiarly incum- 
bent on those who can advocate their cause, without 
fear or loss, to do so. If they devote their life to pro- 
tecting our rights, we should stand forward in defence 
of theirs. 

The Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting Bodies 
should feel themselves touched in the tenderest point 
when touched in the persons of their soldiers and 
sailors. If the church universal is called on to extend 
her sympathy to all her members, this is more especially 
obligatory on every particular church, towards those 
embraced within her own immediate pale : " When one 
member suffers, all are to suffer with it ;" and if even 
one suffering member may claim the sympathy of all 
the rest, how much more thousands, who have no means 
of obtaining relief for themselves. The Presbyterian and, 
Protestant Dissenting churches must be wanting in that 
Christian sympathy, which is required from all churches, 
towards their members, if they do not feel injured in 
the persons of their soldiers and sailors ; and they must 
fail in their duty if they do not give evidence of this by 
demanding redress. They ought to go to the govern- 
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ment, and ask what they have done, or failed to do, that 
they should have such injury and indignity inflicted 
upon them. Do they not contribute as largely to the 
revenues of the state, and cost it as little, in proportion to 
their numbers, as Episcopalians or Roman Catholics? 
Do they require more troops to restrain or coerce them, 
more gaols to imprison them, more ships to transport 
them, or more poor-houses to shelter and support them ? 
Are they not, on the contrary, distinguished for their 
industry and peaceableness ? and do they not form that 
portion of the population which, while it does the most 
to increase the resources of the country, occasions it the 
least expenditure ? They have therefore the strongest 
claims upon the state, and have an undoubted right to 
demand that an adequate provision shall be made 
out of its revenues, for the religious instruction of their 
soldiers and sailors, in conformity with their conscience. 
Protestant Dissenters have several very able and 
influential representatives in parliament; so have the 
three great sections of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland, and so, I rejoice to say, have now also the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, who are beginning at length 
to see the great importance, and the imperative 
duty, of sending to the House of Commons men 
of their own persuasion, to represent their views, and 
maintain their interests, in all matters of this kind. 
These men will, I trust, feel that on them it specially 
devolves, to urge the claims of Presbjrterians and Pro- 
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testant Dissenters, in the army, on the consideration of 
the legislature and government. 

The great objection that will probably be made is 
that of expense ; but even though this were ten times 
the amount required, the case has been shewn to be 
one imperatively demanding it, and therefore the 
country is bound to meet it But the cost will be little ; 
it will form a very trifling item of the annual expendi- 
ture of the army and navy. It is probable that all 
the Presbyterians and Protestant Dissenters in the army 
could be provided with the ordinances of their own 
religion for a less sum, yearly, than is spent in encumber- 
ing and harassing a few regiments, with those huge, 
hideous things, they are obliged to carry on their heads. 
The interest at 5 per cent, of the money (£400,000) 
which it is proposed to expend in the erection of bar- 
racks at the single station of Aldershott would, in all 
likelihood, be amply sufficient. 

Now putting out of view all the higher, and more 
momentous considerations, involved in this subject; 
taking no account of the spiritual and eternal interests 
of soldiers and sailors, or of their religious rights and 
conscientious convictions, but viewing them as if they 
had no such rights or convictions, and were to be re- 
garded as if without judgments or consciences, or even 
souls, in a word, as so many machines of animated and 
active flesh and bones, used by the country against her 
enemies, like rifles, or swords, or ships, I maintain that 
for the sake of maintaining these machines in a state of 
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efficiencj, and enabling them to last in a serviceable 
condition for a longer period, no wiser or more econo- 
mical measure could be adopted than that of providing 
the soldier with religious instruction, in the form best 
fitted to produce on him the salutary temporal effects 
which result from religion. " Godliness is profitable to 
all things." Eeligion restrains from those vices that are 
so prejudicial to the health, and strength, and life of the 
soldier. It curbs and controls those evil tempers, and 
passions, which it is often impossible for the strictest 
military discipline to hold in check. It requires that 
submission to authority, that obedience to orders^ that 
devotion to country, that faithful discharge of duty 
under all circumstances, which are so essential to the 
good soldier, and sailor. '^England expects every man 
to do his duty," was the memorable saying of the gallant 
Nelson. What England expects religion achieves ; she 
constrains every one under her influence to do his duty. 
Was it not so with the illustrious Havelock, with the 
deToted Vicars, and many others ? 

We cannot expect, indeed, that all truly Christian 
soldiers will be great heroes, or consummate generals, 
but we may confidently reckon that they will not 
be mutineers, or deserters, or traitors, or drunk- 
ards, or thieves, or whoremongers. Viewing the salu- 
tary influences of religion even on the health and life, 
who can deny that they are invaluable to the soldier and 
sailor? When we consider the difficulty of obtaining 
an adequate number of men for our army and navy, and 
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that it is sometimes necessary to seek them in foreign 
countries, notwitstanding the many grave objections to 
which that course is undoubtedly exposed ; and when we 
reflect on the time and expense required to train them 
for the service, and render them efficient; it must 
be admitted to be of the greatest consequence, as a mere 
matter of economy, to take every means of preserv- 
ing their health, and strength, and life. This is 
especially the case in India, and the other remote parts 
of the empire, to which soldiers can be carried only at 
great expense of time and money, and where their life is 
pecidiarly precious. 

Indeed, one great cause of the immense expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of the British army is the 
fearful amount of mortality which prevails in it. lliis 
has been so great as to demand inquiry into its causes, 
and a Commission was appointed on the 5th May, 1857, 
embracing several of the most eminent authorities in 
England on sanitary subjects, '' to inquire into the sani- 
tary condition of the British army, and to report what 
measures they think advisable for the prevention of sick- 
ness and the treatment of disease in Her Majesty^s 
forces.'* This report has been recently published, and 
it establishes the appalling fact that the average life of 
the British soldier is only half that of the civilian, even 
in times of peace, and while living in his native country. 
This Report enables us to compare the average rate of 
mortality, per thousand, of our soldiers over the whole 
mpire, with that of the same number of males of the 
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same age, in the general population of England, for a 
period extending from 1839 to 1853; and we find the 
excess to amount to the difference between 32*99 deaths 
per thousand in the army, and 9*2 per thousand in the 
general male population at the same age. '' Whereas the 
deaths in the general English male population at the aimj 
ages during the fifteen years given above, calculated at 
the annual average of 9*2 per thousand, would have 
been 16*2x1 ; the deaths in the British army, at home 
and abroad, were 58*139, being an excess of deaths 
among the soldiers of no less than 41 '928." This, indeed 
may be partly accounted for, as the Commissioners say, 
by the fact '^ that the civilians in England are living in 
their own country, and in a temperate and healthy 
climate, whereas a large portion of the army is serving 
in every part of the globe, and is exposed to every 
vicissitude both of the temperature and climate." We 
come, therefore, to that part of the Report which shows 
the comparative rate of mortality of soldiers living at 
home, and of the male civil population of England and 
Wales of the same ages, as stated by the Registrar- 
General : — 

Bates of Mortality per 1,000 per annum Effective Men of 
all ages of the Army at home. 

Total . . . ' ^TS 
Household Cavalry . . . i x 'O 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons . 13*3 
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Foot Guards . . • . 


20-4 


Infantry of the Line . 


187 


Town and Country Population 


9'2 


Country alone . . . . 


• 77 


Ages, 20 to 2 j, Civilians 


8-4 


„ ,, ^ Soldiers 


17*0 


„ 2 j to 30, Civilians 


9'2 


,, „ Soldiers 


i8-3 


,, 30 to 3 j, Civilians 


. IO-2 


„ ,, Soldiers 


. i8-4 


„ 35 to 40, Civilians 


II-6 


„ „ Soldiers 


i9"3 



It is evident, therefore, that the mortality of the 
army, at home, is double that of the general population. 

It may, indeed, be alleged that although soldiers may 
be now quartered in England and Wales, yet many of 
them have served abroad, and in unhealthy climes, and 
have brought home with them the seeds of disease and 
death, which may account for this excess of mortality 
among them; but one fact established by the above 
table meets this completely. We find there that the 
mortality is greatest among the Foot Guards. This is 
noticed by the Commissioners themselves, who say, 
" That the Guards who have the highest rates of morta- 
lity of all the troops serving in the United Kingdom do 
no Indian or colonial duty." Besides the Guards are, be 
it observed, chosen from the best of the population for 
their superior physique. 
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In order to see this frightful fact, that the soldier's life 
is only one-half that of the civilian, in its full force and 
significance, several circumstances must be taken into 
consideration. It must be borne in mind that the army 
is formed of carefully picked men, who undergo a severe 
medical examination before enlistment, by which " all 
who have signs of physical weakness, or of tendency to 
disease, are rejected, and, even after acceptance, can be 
discharged on the representation of the regimental sur- 
geon, at any period within three years from their 
admission ;" and all these rejected lives are thrown back 
on the civil population. Idiots, lunatics, deformed 
persons, and the dregs of the community, whosp lives 
are far under the average length, are also excluded from 
the rapks of the army. There are also many who do 
not offer themselves for enlistment from consciousness 
of physical debility or disease ; and many because they 
can earn much higher Wages in civH occupations perni- 
cious to health. The probabilities of life, therefore, 
of a thousand males who enlist are much beyond the 
average of the population ; but we have seen that, not- 
withstanding, the average length of the latter is double 
that of the former. 

It is further to be remembered that, whilst the con- 
tinued influx of fresh good lives is calculated to main- 
tain a high average of life and health in the army, the 
continual efflux of the debilitated and diseased, by the 
process of invaliding, which is constantly going forward, 
has a similar tendency. The general population, on the 
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other hand, suffers in both ways, by having its strongest 
members constantly drafted from it, and those whose 
physical powers had been exhausted in the army thrown 
back upon it. In spite of all, however, the soldier, 
living always at home, dies at half the age of the civilian I 
How is this startling and frightful fact to be explained ? 
The attention of the Commissioners was directed by the 
terms of their commission to certain material causes, 
and we do not wonder at finding them ascribe this extra- 
ordinary mortality mainly to such. They lay great 
stress on the evil influences of defective drainage and ven- 
tilation. Similar causes have been assigned by the public 
generally. It is a sad evidence of the tendency that 
prevails to look on things only in their material aspects, 
and to view man only as an animal, that the causes of 
this excessive mortality in the army have generally been 
pronounced to be merely physical, and that so few have 
sought for them in the neglect of the soldier's moral and 
spiritual well-being, where their true origin is to be found. 
It is possible that the health and life of soldiers have 
been injured by imperfect sewerage and ventilation, 
and by injudicious diet and clothing ; but it is impos- 
ible to account for his extraordinary mortality solely on 
these grounds, or on any others of a similar character. 
The drainage of barracks may be bad, but it certainly 
is not so bad as that of the habitations, from which 
soldiers are usually taken. The ventilation of bar- 
rack rooms may be defective, but it is not more so than 
in the over-crowded rooms, and garrets, and cellars 
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in which they have been wont to dwell. His diet may 
not be the best, but it is better and more regular by fieu*, 
than that to which most soldiers have been accustomed. 
The soldier^s clothing may not be the most judicious ; 
indeed it is often moiN; unsuitable and absurd ; but it is 
far superior to that of multitudes, who, before their 
enlistment, trotted barefoot and in rags, through 
summer and winter, over mountain, bog, and moor. 
Then the soldier has in the army, what he would not 
usually haye, if forming one of the general population, 
a comfortable hospital to go to when sick, with doctors, 
of his own regiment, to attend on him daily and hourly, 
and an abundance of the best medicines, all supplied at 
the public cost. 

Under these circumstances, it is simply ridiculous to 
affirm that the excessive moFtality of the army arises 
from the causes which have been generally assigned. 

We must look deeper, or rather, higher. It is 
traceable not so much to material as to mental, moral, 
and spiritual sources. If we would prolong the soldier^s 
life, we must remember that he is somethxagmore than an 
animated piece of clay, measuring so many inches across 
the shoulders, and so many from head to foot-— that he 
is, like ourselyes, a man, having passions, feelings, affec- 
tions, and intellect-— above all, a soul ; and that, there- 
fore, he must be treated in a way suitable to a being 
possesnng all these, if we would secure his well-being 
in regard even to his body ; for it is most tmphiloso- 
phical and absurd to imagine that we can secure the 
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health and welfare of one part, if indifferent to the 
health and welfare of all the rest. 

Hence we must endeavour, if we would preserve the 
bodily health and life of the soldier, to bring him under 
influences that will occupy his mind — operate on his 
heart — engage his affections — govern his passions and 
guide his will ; which will supply him with subjects for 
thought — objects of hope — restraint against intempe- 
rance and vice — ^motives for exertion, and support, and 
consolation under the privations, sorrows, and sufferings 
of life. 

Now, what so well fitted for all this as religion? This 
was made for man— for man in all the departments and 
complexities of his being, through all the periods of 
his existence. It operates on the intellect — on the 
heart — on the passions — on the habits, and on the life. 
It affords exercise to the mind, and subjects of deepest 
interest to the heart. It controuls the temper and the 
passions. It is a solace and a joy for the present, and it 
holds out the most animating hopes for the future. We 
do not indeed affirm that by bringing the soldier under 
the influence of religion, we do everything that is 
requisite in improving his condition, but we do aflirm 
that the first thing to be sought for him as well as 
other men is, *' the Kingdom of Grod and his righteous- 
ness ;'* nay, that religion is needed by him more than by 
civilians, even for the sake of its beneficial influences 
on bodily health. 

Although war is inevitable in the present state 
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^f the world, and of human nature, and although a 
standing army is a necessity, in consequence of the 
highly artificial state of society, and the armies existing 
in other kingdoms ; yet it must be admitted that the 
life of the soldier is very different from ordinary life. 
His condition is abnormal, and he must pay the penalty 
which nature seldom fails to exact from those who 
violate her laws ; or who live in a way different from 
that which she points out. The soldier is to a great ex- 
tent separated from society. He is cut off from its sym- 
pathies, and its ordinary employments and enjoyments. 
He is in a manner isolated. He has little to interest 
or occupy him. He goes like a machine through a daily 
routine. He is the victim of ennui. He seeks 
excitement in the wine cup, and in the harlot's smile, 
and he finds from fatal experience the truth of these 
sayings of Solomon, that *' that cup biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder f and that <' the house 
of the strange woman, incUneth unto death, and her 
paths unto the dead ;'' and he soon proves by his own 
untimely end, the truth of the psalmist's words in regard 
to certain men, '^ they shall not. live out half their 
days." 

Now, to guard the soldier, completely, from evils 
inseparable from his very peculiar and anomalous con- 
dition, is of course impossible ; but it must be allowed 
that everything practicable should be done in this 
direction, and therefore everything possible effected 
to bring the influences of religion to bear on him 

D 2 
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If brongbt under these influenoes he is no longer 
isolated. He feels himself an object of love to his 
Father in hearen, whom he loves in return. He feels 
himself belonging to a great family of brothers and 
sisters, who elicit and engage his affections ; with whom 
*' he can take sweet oounsel, and walk unto the 
house of God in company." He is no longer alone. His 
best sympathies are awakened into life. He feels 
himself something better than a machine. He has an 
occupation more interesting and eleyating than driU. 
Life has now an object. He is no longer *' without God 
and without hope in the world," and while he is pro- 
tected by '^ the powers of the world to come," against 
ihe influence of those ' 'lusts that drown men in 
destruction and perdition," he draws exhanstiess enj<^- 
ment firom streuns that refresh and invigorate both 
body and mind. 

If^ then, it be of so much importance even to the life 
and health of the soldier, to bring him under the in- 
fluence of religion, it ought to be p*esented in the form, 
and way, best suited to induce him to eml^'ace it. In so 
fiur, at least, as regards Presbyterian and Protestant Dis- 
senting soldiers, this has not been done. On the con- 
trary, religion has too often been presented to them in 
an aspect which, instead of being calculated to win 
attachment and reverence, has been rather fitted to 
engender aversion and contempt. It has been often 
rendered an irksome compulsory service, a mere matter 
of tiresome routine ; a sort of Sunday parade or drill. 
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Much reform is needed in this respect, even in regard 
to Episcopalian soldiers ; but if the services of their own 
churcli are often performed in a way, and under circum- 
stances, unfitted to operate beneficially even upon tbem, 
how much more must it be so in regard to Presbyterians 
and Protestant Dissenters. 

It is much to be feared that Puseyism prevails to as 
great an extent among the Episcopal clergy who 
officiate to soldiers as among those who officiate to civi- 
lians, and if such be the fact, the majority of them 
must be much more nearly allied to Rome than tp 
Greneva. If we may judge of the tendencies of the 
authorities in the army and navy, from the UniUd 
Service Oazette, the acknowledged organ of both ser- 
vices, these are strongly in the same direction, for that 
paper is now pleading with all its power to have Boman 
Catholic chaplains placed on the same footing with those 
of the Church of England. Indeed, from the efforts 
which the Church of Rome is now making, and the 
disposition manifested to yield to her demands, there 
can be little doubt that Roman Catholic chaplains will 
soon be as ntimerous as Episcopalians ; and if a large 
proportion of the latt^ be Pusejdtes, Presbyterian 
and Protestant Dissenting soldiers, with their children, 
must be left to a great extent dependant on Romish 
teaching, tmless provided with the ministrations of their 
own religion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REFORMB PBOFOBED — ^I. COBRECT ENBOLMXKT OF SOLDIEBS UNDEB 
FOUB HSADS : — ^BFIBCOPALIAN, — PBESBTTEBIAN, — FB0TB8TANT 
DIBSBNTEB — ^BOMAN OATHOLIO. — ^n. AFPOINTMENT OF ONE PBESr 
BTTEBIAN CHAPLAIN AT LEAST IN ALL THE LABGE GABBIBONS OF 
THE EMFIBE. — ^IH. ABOLITION OF THE PBEBENT SCALE OF PAYMENT 
FOB BELIOIOUS SEBYIOES. — IV. PBOPEB PLACES TO BE PBOVIDBD 
IN BABBACKS FOB THE 8BBVICES OF THE PBESBTTEBIAN OHUBCH. 
— ^V. CHILDBEN OF PBESBTTEBIAN AND PBOTESTANT DIBSENTINa 
SOLDIEBS TO BE TBAINED IN THE BBUOION OF THEIB PABENTS. — 
YI. A SUITABLE SUPPLY OF BOOKS PBOVIDED FOB PBBSBYTEBLkNB. 

Having demonstrated, as I think it most be admitted 
we have done, that the state of religious instruction in 
regard to Presbyterians and Protestant Dissenters in the 
army, is such as to demand relief, we now proceed 
to suggest some of those measures of reform that are 
most urgently called for. 

I. — The first thing to be effected is a correct enrolment 
of soldiers, both those now in the army, and such as may 
be hereafter enlisted. This should be done under 
four heads : — Episcopalian, — ^Presbyterian, — ^Protestant 
Dissenter, — Roman Catholic. 

On being enlisted, the soldier instead of being led 
astray, as he has often been, by confounding these 
heads, should have the distinction clearly explained to 
him, and he should be fully satisfied that he is at 
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perfect liberty to choose whichever list he pleases, as 
that in which he is to be enrolled ; and when enrolled as 
a Presbyterian, he should be inarched to the Presby- 
terian service, unless he announces that he has aban- 
doned that persuasion. If a Protestant Dissenter, he 
should be marched to whichever service he prefers. 

The question now usually put to the recruit is this, 
" Are you a Protestant or a Catholic?" To this the 
Presbyterian, or Protestant Dissenter, of course replies, 
that he is a Protestant, and the enquirer, understanding 
by this. Episcopalian, enters the respondent as such on 
the roll. 

I have corresponded on this point with a large num- 
ber of Presbyterian ministers, and their testimony is 
almost, uniformly, to the effect, that they have found 
many Presbyterian soldiers, from this and other reasons, 
enrolled as Episcopalians, and although the error may 
be corrected, in general it is not ; partly from the religious 
indifference of soldiers themselves, and their anxiety to 
avoid doing what they think would displease their offi- 
cers; and partly from obstacles often thrown in the 
way.* 

* The Rev. Janies Mawhinney of Athlone writes me as fol- 
lows : — 

" Presbyterians are very often enrolled as Episcopalians. This 
arises from many causes ; first, from the use of the word Protes- 
tant; meaning always Episcopalian. If a Presbyterian, when asked 
on the subject of his religion, calls himself a Protestant, he is, as 
a matter of course, paraded for the Episcopal church. A careless 
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A correct enrolment will serve many good purposes. 
Among the rest it will operate as a check upon the 

young soldier seldom takes the trouble, orjnmB the risk ei correct- 
ing the mistake. Sometimes I have made the disooTeiy thai such 
was thftcase, but I seldom suoeeeded in getting the party or parties 
applied for. Mr. Magee of Dublin wrote me some twelire noonths 
ago, about a soldier whose mother was anxious to know if I was 
attending to him. I found on enquiry that he had been twelve 
months in the garrison here, aU the time going to the Episobpal 
church. He was willing to get himself enrolled on the Presby- 
terian list, and gave me the names ul five others for the same pur- 
pose ; but Colonel Groodenough refused, saying a man was at 
liberty to go where he liked» and I got no redress in this cas^ and 
the man left the garrison enrolled an Episcopalian. I am certain 
we lose a great many in this way. I discovered a Scotchman last 
week in hospital, who was returned there as Protestant, alias Epb- 
0(^)aHan. He has been nearly twelve mon^ here, and not in 
ehurch. Unless I had some means of knowing Presbyterians by 
their face, I cannot correct the errar." 

The Bev. Joseph Donaldson of Fermoy says, '' In chissifying 
the men, * Protestant' means Church of England. The recruit is 
seldom asked more than. Are you a Protestant or a Cathc^c ? A 
Plwsbyterian naturally answers, a Protestant^ and often kliows 
nothing about the third head d registry, ' Presbyterian.' I have 
met with many cases of this kind, especially during the Russian 



war." 



The Bev. John McCance <^ Waterford writes, '' In a few in- 
stances I have found Presbyterian soldiers enroled as such, but 
generally speaking they are put down as Protestants. After 
attending the Established Church for some time it is very difficult 
to find them. It is, in fact, only by their tongue or country that 
they can be traced. I cannot say I have not had free access to 
them, but when, after great trouble, I have discovered them, I have 
found it very difficult to bring them back to Presbyterian worship. 
^ most cases, however, I have succeeded." 
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soldier himself, and on those who might he disposed to 
proselytize him, and it will enable the chaplains of every 

The Bey. Thomas Wanen of EnniB writes, " I make it a prac- 
tice to call upon the officer in command immediately on the 
arrival of new troops. The answer I get to the question. Have 
you any Presbyterians ? ii a reference to the registry of the regi- 
ment, and I know that tiiat ub not a reliable sonroe of inf oimation, 
as many Ptesbyterians are pat down * Protestants/ and are in 
consequence looked upon as Episcopalians. I have now a staff- 
sergeant of the Clare Militia from the North, who was a Presby- 
terian till he enlisted many years ago, and being registered 
' Ptotestant' always was marched to the Ohnreh of England till I 
found him out, and got him to daim his right of coming to the 
Plresbyterian Church. He was granted leave and attends. I have 
every reason to believe that very many Presbyterians are not 
enrolled as such." 

The Bev. John IKll of Glonmel writes, ** One great giievaace 
is that Presbyterians on their enlistment are not enrolled as such, 
And when there are only a few Presbyterians in a depdt or regi- 
ment, I find it all but impossible to discover them or procure their 
attendance.'* 

The Bev. David Wilson of Limerick writes, '' About twelve 
months rince I had a letter from a cousin of mine inquiring about 
a soldier then in Limerick, a Presbyterian, whosd brother was a 
servant to my cousin. I called on the soldier and found he did 
not attend my ministry with the other men, but was enrolled an 
E]nsoopalian. About the same time I had a letter from an old 
fellow-student relative to a Presbyterian soldier. I called on him, 
and found him enrolled an Episcopalian. He refused to allow 
the matter to be rectified, owing, as many other soldiers have 
informed me, to the fact that the EpiscopaEan service was short 
and concluded by eleven o'clock, whereas the Presbyterian service 
did not conclude till near two o'clock, which occasioned a cold 
dinner.** 

The Bev. J. Macnaughtan of Belfast applied a short time since 
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place^ where soldiers are quartered, easily to ascertain 
those belonging to their respective charges. [See note^ 
p. 128.] 

This suggests : — 

II. The second thing that should be required, viz. the 
appointment of at least one Presbyterian chaplain in each 
of the large garrisons of the empire, with an adequate 
salary, and a sufficient retiring allowance when no longer 
fit for the discharge of duty, like chaplains of the Church 
of England. Something of this kind has already been 
done in Aldershott, and the Curragh ; but even in these 
cases, the appointments are of uncertain duration, and on 
several other grounds, as we will presently see, very 
unsatisfactoiy. I have understood that in Edinburgh, 
and Stirling, there are Presbyterian chaplains enjoying 
fixed salaries, of small amount, but their names do not 
appear among the fifty-five chaplaias enumerated in the 
" Army List" (p. 112) for this month (April). These 
are the only places, I believe, in the British empire 
where anything in the shape of a Presbyterian chaplain 
is to be discovered ; and if we apply the term only to 
such as possess the position, and pay, enjoyed by chap- 
to the officer in oommaiid of an Antrim militi& regiment to 
know how many PreBbyterians it contained. The officer auBweved 
none ; that they were all Protestants or Catholics. Considering 
that the mass of the population of the comity Antrim is Presby- 
terian, this, and the statement that there were only 8 Presbyte- 
rian children in the schools of the army, may be placed in the 
same category. 
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lains of tbe Churcli of England, we cannot allow it to 
belong even to the Ptesbjterian ministers officiating in 
the Edinburgh, and Stirling garrisons, and still less to 
those officiating in Aldershott, and the Corragh. All 
the other military stations in the British dominions, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, are without a 
Preabyterian chaplain, possessing any sort of fixed ap- 
pointment, or annual salary. 

Now, it cannot be denied that there are many gar- 
risons, both at home and abroad, in which the average 
number of Prebyterians is so large as to require the entire 
time, and exclusive attention, of a minister of their own 
persuasion* I take as an example the one with which I 
am best acquainted, Dublin. This garrison contains the 
following : — 



Barracks. 

Boyal Barracks. 
Linen Hall do. 
Aldboro' House do. 
Bichmond do* 
Island Bridge do. 
Portobello do. 
Ditto Artillery. 
Ship-street. 
Beggars' Bush do. 
Pigeon House. 



Hospitala. 

Arbour Hill, 
linen Hall. 
Aldboro' House. 
Richmond. 
Portobello. 
Do. Artillery. 
Ship-street. 
Beggars' Bush. 
General Hospital. 
Pigeon House. 



Priflons. 

Arbour Hill* 
Linen Hall. 
District Prison. 
Richmond. 
Portobello. 
Ship-street. 
Beggars' Bush. 
Pigeon House. 



Besides the sick belonging to the regiments quartered 
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in tiie Dublin gamsoDy there are always a large num- 
ber, from every quarter of the kingdom, in the General 
Hospital, in the Phcenix Park. There are also the 
Old Man^s Hospital^ Kilniainhaniy for aged and infirm 
soldiers; and the Hibernian School, containing ^6^ 
children of soldiers of all denominations, many of whom 
must be Presbyterians. These barracks, and institu- 
tions, lie at distances, from each other, varying from half- 
a-mile, to four miles. 

There are in Dublin at present, besides a large num- 
ber of Artillery (a branch of the army in which Preeby- 
terians are peculiarly numerous), nine regiments, viz. 
Scots Greys, Royal Dragoons, 55tb, 76th, 30th, North 
Gloucester Militia, Coldstream Guards, Aberdeen MOi- 
tia, Shropshire Militia. Of these, two regiments, the 
Scots Greys, and the Aberdeen Militia, are almost en- 
tirely Presbyterian. The former have had a P!resby- 
terian service for themselves, in the chapel of Portobello 
Barracks, by an assistant paid by my colleague, the dis- 
tance being too great to allow of their being marched 
to the Greneral Military Chapel, Arbour Hill, where my 
colleague has a stated service each Sabbath. 

As Presbyterian soldiers, quartered in the more distant 
barracks of the Dublin garrison, cannot attend the ser- 
vice at the General Military Chapel, it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to render the ordinances of their 
church available to them, to have services each Sab- 
bath, at least, at three of the barracks. Each hospital 
should be also visited at least once a- week ; so should 
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each prison, and each school. Who will affirm that 
there is not here an amount of labour requiring the entire 
time and strength of one man, though taxed to the very 
utmost? My excellent colleague, however, can only 
devote a portion of his time to it, having much other 
duty to perform ; and for his services to the soldiers he 
received, as appears from the parliamentary return pro- 
cured by Mr. Greer, in 1853, £60 ; in 1854, £80; in 
1855, £75; and in 1856, £89; that is an average of 
about £7 j per annum for ministering to an average 
number, reckoning women and children, of at least 
1,000 souk, scattered over ten barracks, distant from 
each other several miles, besides attending several dis- 
tinct institutions I 

Let us see how many Episcopaliaa chaplains have 
been appointed to mimster to members of their com- 
munion in the same field, and the remuneration they 
have received. 

There are, as may be seen from the Army List, two 
principal chaplains appointed to minister to the troops 
in the Dublin garrison. Their salaries, with perquisites , 
exceed £400 per annum each* An additional chaplain is 
paid according to his services for officiating at the 
Pigeon House. 

The Episcopal chaplain of 'the Hibernian School 
enjoys a salary which, with perquisites, cannot be far 
short of £400 per annum. 

The chaplain of Kilmainham Hospital one of similar 
amount. 
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quartered there two-thirds of their time, are Presby- 
terians. There are several great insntntions, such as 
schools and hospitals, in which there mnst be always 
many Presbyterian soldiers and their children ; indeed 
work enough for at least three Presbyterian chaplains, 
but there is not one, nor one farthing allowed by 
Government for the services of the Presbyterian Church ; 
whilst in the Scotch metropohs the Episcopal chaplain 
received for the four years emloraced by Mr; Greer's 
return nearly as much as the Presbyterian I * 

Even though Protestant Dissenters should not be 
allowed to avail themselves of the services of Presby- 
terian ministers, there will be in every large garrison 
in the empire abundance of work for one, at least, 
among those of his own persuasion ; and in case Pro- 
testant Dissoiters obtain the liberty which has been 
proposed, there will be a larger amount of duty to be 
performed by the Presbyterian than by the Episcopalian 
chaplains ; and the number of the former, therefore, 
should be equal, at least, to that of the latter. 

In garrisons of the second class there may not be, at 

* The Bey. W. Magill, of Cork, writes me, " The garrison of 
Cork contains always the head quarters of two regiments. It 
contains aJlfio a new prison lor the militazy district of Cork. Tliere 
is a general {lospital as well as regimental hospitals. I have seen 
from eight to ten thousand men during the Russian war passing 
throu^ Cork in one year, and all remaining more or less time in 
it. In every regiment there were some Pkesbyterians, in some of 
them many, and yet for all these PresbyteriaBi soldiers the War 
Offioe made no sort of religious provision." 
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all periods, a sufficient number of Presb3rterians to form 
a considerable congregation, but there will be always 
some — often several hundreds. In such places the 
labours of a Presbyterian chaplain will be occasionally 
light ; but they will on the other hand be often onerous, 
requiring his whole time and strength. Even in these, 
therefore, the appointment of a Presbyterian chaplain 
will be necessary. A regular Sabbath service should 
be always maintained, whether the numbers attending 
be many or few. If half a dozen prisoners in a gaol, or 
a doaen paupers in a workhouse, can claim the services 
of a minister of their own, why not a much larger 
number of soldiers ! The very same argument which is 
used with such resistless force for the maintenance of a 
standing army, applies, with equal cogency, to the ap- 
pointment of a fixed chaplain, in such stations. The 
services of an army are not always wanted, but if we 
would have an army when we want it, one must be 
constantly maintained. So the services of a Presby- 
terian chaplain, in a second-class garrison, may not be 
always greatly needed, but, in order to these being 
always available, when required, a fixed chaplain is 
indispensable ; and if permission be granted to Pro- 
testant Dissenters to attend them, there will be, even in 
these garrisons, more than enough of constant work for 
one minister of that persuasion. 

Besides, if the appointment of a Presbyterian chap- 
lain be made only in garrisons of the first class, the 
consequence must be, that, the Presbyterian soldier will 
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be destitute of the ordinances of his religion during* the 
greater portion of his time, the necessary effect of which 
will be to lessen his attachment not only to that parti- 
cular form of religion, but to religion generally. 

I have had numerous letters from Presbyterian 
ministers who have been officiating to the troops, 
saying, that in consequence of Presbyterian soldiers 
having been generally quartered where they could not . 
enjoy the services of their own church, they had become 
careless about them, and indifferent to religion in any 
form.* How could it, indeed, be otherwise ? It will be 
necessary, therefore, for the proper religious instruction 
of Presbyterian soldiers and their families, that fixed 
chaplains of that persuasion be appointed, not only in 
all the first, but also, in all the second-class garrisons of 
the empire. 

In the smaller military stations, an arrangement 
might be made by which a Presbyterian minister would 
be supported partly from the funds of the country, and 
partly from those of the church. In many of these 
places a clergyman would find an excellent field for 

* The Bev. J. Moran of Newiy, writing me on this point 
says, '< I fear many of onr PKsbyterian soldiers are lost to our 
chmvh by bdng located where there is no Presbyterian service. 
As far as possible, I think this should be amended." 

The Rev. Joseph Donaldson of Fermoy, writing on the same 
subject, says, '* I find frequent instances where, after being a 
considerable time at stations where there is no Presbyterian service, 
the soldiers give up attending afterwards, when they have the 
opportunity.'* 
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ministenal or 'missionaiy labour, in which he coiild 
employ the time not required for the performance of 
duty to the soldiers; and his support, therefore, should 
be shared in just proportions between the country and 
the church. 

m. The present mode of remuneration, at so much a 
head or service, according to the religion of the soldier, 
is, as we have seen, so objectionable, that it must be aban- 
doned. If ministers are to be paid by any rate of this 
kind, let it apply equally to all, and let all fixed salaries 
be abolished. Let it also be at the same rate to all, 
as in the case of officers and men, and let means be 
adopted by which all ministers may ascertain with 
facility and correctness, the number of men for whom 
thej are entitled to receive remuneration. 

At present, the Presl^yterian minister sees his Episco- 
palian brother enjo3ring a fixed salary, of several 
hundreds a year, while he is paid a paltry precarious 
sum of so much a head. Even this cannot be got 
without sundry certificates, which he must procure as 
best he can every half year ; and he finds, after all, that 
he does not receive remuneration for one half the niun- 
ber he was entitled to receive it.* 

* On this point, the Bev. D. Wikon of Linierick writes me, 
" I don't refer to the public glaring hardship of being obliged to go 
half a dozen times, at the end of each half year, to the garrison 
office relative to the return. Of comrse, you are aware the chap' 
lain certifies what he cannot personally know, the nmnber of men 
at the station during the half year. For instance, a return came to 
me a few days ago, from the garrison office, tiiat the average of 
Presbyterian soldiers for the last quarter was 28. Had this been 
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The present arrangement is, in every respect, inju- 
rious and degrading to the Presbytenao Church, her 
ministerSi and her soldiery. The Episcopalian chap- 
lain has not only a fixed and handsome salary, "with 
retiring allowance, but rank and position ; the Presby- 
terian is merely hired by the hour, paid by the job, and 
this after frequent applications, and even then only a 
portion of what he is entitled to. 

In four or fiYe cases, indeed, as we have seen, there 
is something like a stated salary and appointment en- 
joyed by Presbyterian ministers; but even in these 
there is a wide difference between the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian chaplain. I take the case of the Curragh 
for example. The Rev* Alexander Henderson was ap- 
pointed Presbyterian chaplain to the camp there, under 

within lo or 20, the average, I should not have known to the con- 
trary, but the mistake was so glaring that I could not but see it. 
I knew there were in Lbnerick, among the Artilleiy alone, a larger 
number at. Pteebyterians, irrespective altogether of the depot 
battalions, consisting of the depots of 3rd Buffii, 9th, and 17th. 
Besides, the Forfar Militia, for the short time they have been in 
Limerick, would give an average of nearly 50 men for the past 
year. With a friendly commanding officer and sergeant to make 
out these returns, the thing may be satisfactorily done ; bat if 
unfriendly, you can easily see the difficulties in the way." 

A minister of the Irish Presbyterian Church, whose name I am 
not at liberty to give, recently applied to the officer in command 
of a corps containing a large number of Presbyteriana, to get tlie 
names of those who desired a Presbyterian service, for the pur- 
pose of making application to have them provided with it. ^e 
officer very plainly told him that he would take good care that 
none of them would apply. 
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ciicumstanoes, and by influences, vhich could not be 
resisted. But if we examine the Army List, we searcb 
in Tain for his name among those of the diaplains, 
although we meet with the names of those of the 
Church of England appointed to the Gurragh. Mr. 
Henderson holds no commission. Although he gave 
up his congregation, a most respectable one, to labour 
in that camp, he may be dismissed to-morrow. He is 
regarded only as an assistant to the principal Episcopal 
chaplain, through whom, as his ecclesiastical superior, 
he has been directed to make his reports and requisi- 
tions. He is in fact subordinate to him, and liable to 
be called to account if he should take the liberty of 
distributing tracts, or books, to Presbyterian soldiers, 
without haviQg obtained his sanction. When he went 
to the camp he found the Episcopalian and Boman 
Catholic chaplains provided with comfortable huts, but 
similar accommodation was denied to him, and notwith- 
standing all his remonstrances, and the powerful in- 
fluence by which his applications were sustained, he 
still remains without a ^* local habitation," and indeed 
I might add '^ a name'' in the Curragh. Similar, I 
I presume, is the position of the Presbyterian chaplain 
at Aldershott. 

This ought not to be. If we would have the soldier 
to respect his religion, and his ministers, he should be 
made to see that they are treated with respect. Why 
should he be obliged to see the brand of inferiority 
stamped on his church and clergy ; and why should the 
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Presbyterian minister be obliged to look upon the minis- 
ter of another denomination as his ecclesiastical superior, 
be subjected to his supervision, or exposed to his inter- 
ference in the conscientious discharge of his duty ? 

All matters connected with the reHgious instruction 
of Presbyterians in the army are now, very much, under 
the direction and control of the Chaplain General, who 
is an Episcopalian ; the army is in fact his diocese, and 
it need not be wondered at if Presbyterian ministers 
are not in general quite satisfied with his Episcopal rule. 
This, I think, may be easily comprehended, without 
ascribing much blame either to him or them. 

Such a system cannot work well. It is entirely oppo- 
sed to Presbyterian privilege and principle. The direc- 
tion and control of matters affecting the religious in- 
struction of Presb3rterians, in the army, must be in 
different hands, and managed in a different way. 

In former times, when the British army was insigni- 
ficant compared with what it is now, there weie Pres- 
byterian chaplains in it holding regular commissions, 
and occupying a position as independent as that of 
Episcopal chaplains. We seek, therefore, nothing more 
than the restoration of rights formerly enjoyed, and of 
which we have been much too long deprived. 

lY. A proper place should also be provided in gar- 
risons for the celebration of the ordinances of the 
Presbyterian church. If> as often occurs, the Episcopal 
service be performed in a chapel within or near the bar- 
racks, while the Presbyterian is performed at a distance 
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of one, or two, ox three miles, it amounts to a virtual de- 
nial of the latter to the soldiers. Further, if as often oo« 
curs, the Episcopal service be at a convenient hour, while 
the Presbyterian is at one very inconvenient, interfering 
with the soldiers' meals and military duties, and if the 
former be short, and the latter, as it usually is, when 
performed to a stated congregation of civilians, long ; 
and further still, if the soldier thinks that by going to 
the episcopal service he will earn the favour of his 
officers, whilst by going to the latter he will incur their 
displeasure — ^under such circumstances the attendance 
of Presbyterian soldiers on the ordinances of their own 
church cannot be expected.* Moreover, the Presby- 

* The Key. W. Magill of Cork, writmg me on this point, saya, 
"You are aware that the Scots* Church here is half an hour's 
march from the barracks. You also are aware of the steep hill the 
soldiers have to ascend and descend as they go and come ; I need 
not point out to you the difficulties of such a march, in the rains 
of winter, or the broiling heat of siunmer. Then again, the episco- 
pal soldiers are paraded for worship early in the morning, inside 
the barracks, under a paid chaplain and government officer. All 
the authorities being on that side, promotion in the ranks will be 
on that side also. You wiU not be astonished then, when I express 
it as the result of my experience in Cork, especially for the last 
five or six years, that owing to the War Office not providing any 
religious services for Presbyterian soldiers inside the barracks;, as 
they do for Episcopalian soldiers, the number of the former is 
diminished in the several regiments from the time they enter 
Cork tiU they leave. The Presbyterian soldiers, raUier than bear 
the difficulties I have specified, cease to attend the Scots church, 
and become Episcopalians or nothing.*' 

Another, who possesses very extensive knowledge on this sub- 
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terian church at which the soldier mast worship, if he 
would worship as a Presbyterian, is not only often at 
an inconvenient distance, but probably does not afford 
adequate accommodation for soldiers, in addition to 
the stated congregation ; and the service is not only at 
an inconvenient hour, but of an inconvenient length, 
and being intended for civilians is often very unsuit- 
able to soldiers. 

It is not right that soldiers should be left dependent 
for a place wherein they may worship God on some 
congregation in the neighbourhood, who may be unwill- 
ing or unable to afford them accommodation .f There 

ject, writes as follows, ''The Presbyterian churdi at seyeral places, 
such as Preston and Sheffield, is several miles distant £rom the 
barracks, whereas the Church of England service is generally 
performed in the barracks, or in a church not far distant. The 
time occupied by our men in going and coming from their place 
of worship, throw them behind in their meals and military duties. 
Many, rather than be subject to such inconveniences, go to the 
Church of England service." 

The Bev. Thomas Warren of Ennis writes, ''I also am inform- 
ed that the arrangements as to the dinner-hour on the sabbath, 
are made to suit the Episcopalian service, and that Presbyterians, 
tf faithful to their church, must put up with a cold dinner. Many, 
under the inducement of a warm diimer, march to the Church of 
England." 

t A Scotch regiment (the 91st I believe) some time ago, when 
quartered in Liverpool, attended the Presbyterian church of the 
Bev. Yemer White, where they had a separate service for them- 
selves, in consequence of there not being room along with the 
stated congregation. On application being made to the War 
Office for the authority that was necessary to be obtained to enti- 
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ought to be in every barrack, a proper place in 'which 
the soldier may perform the exercises of his religion 
with decency, comfort, and convenience. It is not only 
the Presbyterian who has a right to complain as to this 
matter, but sometimes the Episcopalian also ; he, too 
has often to seek for accommodation where he can find 
it in neighbouring churches. And when service is per- 
formed in barracks, it is frequently in places that are 
altogether unsuitable, such as the Riding-school, where, 
after a long parade, soldiers are obliged to stand during 
the service, and where they have been often known to 
faint, from exhaustion and ill health. How can it be 
expected that soldiers will reverence the services of 
religion, when they see them treated with such con- 
tempt by their rulers ? 

Such a state of things is a reproach to the Christianity 
of the country. It is regarded as one of the most 
humiliating circumstances in the history of our Saviour, 
that his mother was obliged, when he was bom, to 
" lay him in a manger, because there was no room in 
the inn." It would seem as if He must still be indebted 

tie the preacher to remimeratioii, it was objected that some oth«r 
Presbyterian church might be f otmd in which the regiment might 
find room to worship with the usual congregation, and so the 
necessity for remuneration be avoided. Search was made, a men> 
dicant expedition went forth to solicit from some charitable con- 
gregation room where the Scotch soldier might worship in forma 
pa/u/perU, and the regiment was withdrawn from Mr. White's 
church. 
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to horses for a place of worship. The cry of expense 
will, of course, be raised, but it is a most absurd, as well 
as unchristian cry. A tithe of the unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the army every year would provide abundant 
church accommodation. It is an expense a Christian 
country cannot and will not refiise. If she provides 
quarters in which her soldiers may dwell, she will not 
refuse a place in which they may worship. If she pro- 
vides stables and riding-houses for their horses, she will 
not deny churches for their souls. 

In many cases the same arrangement may be made 
that has proved so satisfactory for several years in the 
Dublin garrison — that of Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians worshipping in the same chapel at different hours ; 
but in this case the convenience of both should be con 
suited. Where this cannot be done, Presbyterians 
and Protestant dissenters should possess a suitable 
chapel of their own, '* that all things may be done 
decently and in order f and that they may enjoy the 
ministrations of religion, not only in the form which 
commends itself to their conscience, but in a way suited 
to their peculiar circumstances and condition as 
soldiers. 

V. If reform be required as regards the religious in- 
struction of Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting 
soldiers, it is still more necessary in regard to their chil- 
dren. We have seen, that, according to the Parliamentary 
Return on this subject, there were only 7 recognized 
Presbyterian children in all the schools belonging to the 
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army in 1851, and only 8 in 1852; and that these were 
educated in the principles, and obliged to attend the 
seryices, of the Church of England. In some of the 
Scotch regiments, when quartered where they can enjoy 
the ministrations of a Presbyterian clergyman, the 
children are marched with their parents to the Presby- 
terian service; but this depends very much on the 
Colonel commanding. 

In the case of the 26th Cameronians, a purely Scotch 
regiment, to which reference has already been made, the 
Rev. A. Maclatchy writes me, that when they were in 
Enniskillen, under Colonel Mountain, the men attended 
his ministry in the Presbyterian Church, but their 
children were trained in the principles and worship of 
the Church of England. **0n my first visit," he says, 
*'to the regimental school, the following colloquy 
occurred with the master :— . 

" Can I have a catechism class ? 

" Mcuter, — ^We teach only the Church Catechism. 

*^ How many of the children belong to the Established 
Church? 

** Master, — ^None. 

" Can you make any change in the school on your 
own responsibility ? 

^^ Master, — ^No. 

" I remonstrated strongly with the colonel on the un 
reasonableness of teaching children a catechism of 
which their parents disapproved, and compelling them 
to march to church with the schoolmaster, while I was 
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paid for preaching to their parents. He refused all 
redress. The parents said that if they objected to the 
colonel's interference with their children, thej would be 
marked men, and have no chance of promotion." 

The Bev. Joseph Donaldson of Fermoj writes, *' There 
is a constant proselytism going on among the children 
of soldiers. The Protestants are all marched to the 
Church of England — those attending school, I mean — 
and the parents seem afraid to object." 

The Rev. J. Mawhinney of Athlone writes, ^ I think, 
without exception, we lose the children of Presbyterian 
soldiers by their training at the military schools. All 
Protestant children are instructed in the Church Cate- 
chism, &c" 

There is no need of increasing evidence. The fact is 
undeniable. Neither is there any necessity for further 
argument against such wholesale proselytism of the 
children of Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting 
soldiers. It is utterly indefensible ; and I will be much 
surprised if any one, in the present day, will be found 
bold enough to defend it. 

The children of soldiers must not be denuded of a 
right exijoyed by the children of paupers and criminals, 
and of aU other men in the community. They must be 
educated in conformity with the principles and wishes 
of their parents ; and some means must be devised for 
preventing the operation of those influences which have 
hitherto been exerted so successfully in proselytizing 
the children of Presbyterian soldiers, even in institu* 
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tions whose charters expressly provide for their being 
educated in the faith of their fathers,- such as the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, and the Royal Hibernian 
Military School. 

Indeed, unless something can be done to restrain the 
exercise of personal influence by those who are in 
a position to employ it in the army, in favour of their 
own peculiar denomination, all other measures of 
relief must prove to a considerable extent ineffectual. 
The length to which this influence is carried, and the 
success with which it has been exercised, is abundantly 
evident from the fact, that a Return ordered by the 
House of Commons, to show the number of the chil- 
dren of the Presbyterian Church in the schools of the 
army, states that number to be seven in 1851, and 
eight in 1852 ! ! A similar influence is operating in 
every other direction,* and will continue to operate 
until those who are in a position to indulge their pro- 

* On this point the Rev. W. Magill of Ooik writee me, 
** There is a feeling on my mind, whether right or wrong, that 
the military authoritee of the garrison here are not very favorable 
to the instruction of Presbyterians as Presbyterians. I have never 
een admitted into the new military prison here. I applied onoe 
to the Governor in the presence of the Assistant Ad jutant-Gcmeral 
Beresford, for the statistics of the prison, to see the number of 
Presbyterians there, with the view of bringing their case before 
the then Secretary-at-War, Mr. Fox Maule. I was refused by 
them all. The Episcopal chaplain visits it once a day ; the Roman 
Catholic chaplain often. You may guen the result on Presby- 
terians." 
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pensities for proselytism, are made to understand that 
they must either resist this propensity, or relinquish 
their pay.* 

VI. If Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting sol- 
diers and their children be granted liberty of conscience, 
and be proyided with the services of their own church, 
like Episcopalians and Boman Catholics, they ought 
also like them to receive a sufficient supply of those 
books that are peculiar to their respective denomina- 
tions, and requisite for their proper religious instruction 
and worship. 

We have seen that for this no provision whatever has 
been made heretofore. I have already mentioned the 
books necessary for the instruction and worship of 
Presbyterians and their children, viz., Bibles with the 
Scotch metrical version of the psalms and paraphrases, 
and the Shorter Catechism. These have been, I 
believe, repeatedly applied for, but refused. The Rev. 
A. Henderson of the Curragh writes, '^ I find the 
Presbyterian soldiers not at all supplied with their own 
Bibles. I obtained a grant at a reduced rate from the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, and sold them, or otherwise 
distributed them here. I wrote to Ijord Panmure, re- 
presenting that our men should have the opportunity at 



* There are many ways by which officers may annoy and 
harrasB men «mder their command, and thus deter them from aotr 
i^g contrary to their wishes. 
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all borne and foreign stations of obtaining our Bible upon 
requisition. I bad good words in return, but no more." 

Tbe Rev. J. Mawbinney of Atblone was not even 
allowed to sell, or distribute, tbese Bibles, to Presbyterian 
soldiers. " I applied," he writes me, ** to our com- 
manding officer for a pass, for a person I bad employed, 
to go into tbe barracks to sell Bibles, witb Scotch Psalms, 
to tbe Presbyterian soldiers. He refused, alleging that 
every Protestant was supplied with a Bible and Prayer- 
book. In vain did I try to reason with him ; the pass 
I did not get.'' 

The Rev. David Wilson of Limerick, writing me on 
the same subject, says : — " I believe Presbyterian 
soldiers are not supplied with their own Bibles as they 
ought to be, and I fear that there is not the desire in 
some quarters that they should be. Take an example : 
when the 72nd depot were in the neighbourhood, the men 
were miserably supplied with Bibles ; they were anxious 
to obtain them ; one of the officers, an Episcopalian, 
took a deep interest in the matter. I wrote to the 
Chaplain-General thus : — 

<* <Rev. and dear Sir, — ^The 72nd depot at Clare Castle 
are not well supplied with Bibles. The men are anxious 
to obtain a supply, with the Scotch metrical version of 
the Psalms. I know not whether you can order, or be 
instrumental in obtaining from some society, a grant 
for the use of the men. I may inform you that twenty- 
nine men have applied for Bibles witb the metrical 
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version of the Psalms of the Church of Scotland, and 
are vrilling to pay for them at a moderate or reduced 
rate, if a grant cannot be obtained. If a grant be made, 
a few copies for the hospital wonld be most desirable.' 

" The folloMring is his reply : — 

'^*The Chaplain-Greneral presents his compliments 
to the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and begs to inform him that 
upon reference to the annual return, dated ist January, 
1853, the commanding officer of the depot, 72nd Begi- 
ment, does not appear to have applied for any Bibles or 
Prayer-books for the use of the depot.' " 

Mr. Wilson was obliged to rest satisfied with the 
honour of this reply ; which honour I reciprocate on 
his behalf, by giving the Chaplain- Greneral's answer a 
place in this little volume. 

A constant and sufficient supply of Bibles with the 
Scottish metrical version of the Psalms and Paraphrases, 
should be provided by the Government, and stringent 
orders issued, to all commanding officers, to take an 
exact account of the number wanted by the men under 
their command, and to make the necessary application 
for having them supplied. 

Noie to pctge 106. — ^Among the other good eflfocts of an accurate 
eniolmeiit of soldiera, it will dispel the deluBion which tiie Church 
of Borne ia now so earnestly endeavouring to create, and which 
the United Service Gazette is no less zealously endeayouring to 
confirm and extend — ^that the bulk of the British army is Roman 
Catholic. A similar delusion was attempted in regard to England 
and Wales, which was dissipated by the census of 1851. 
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Fbw Presbyterians, or Protestant Dissenters, oan read 
the preceding pages, without feeling indignant at the 
treatment, which their oo-religionist? in the army, and 
navy, have experienced from the authorities, in regard 
to their religious instruction; but much as I share in 
that emotion myself, and much as I have done to 
awaken it in others, by exposing the wrongs inflicted 
on them, I must admit, and even maintain, that the 
chief blame does not rest with the Government, but 
with Presbyterians and Protestant Dissenters themselres, 
who have done almost nothing to obtain for their 
soldiers, and sailors, the services of their own church. 
It could not be reasonably expected that the Govern- 
ment—composed almost exclusively of members of an- 
other communion — would look after their interests, 
when neglected by themselves, or manifest more con- 
cern for the spiritual culture of Presbyterian and Pro- 
testant Dbsen ting soldiers, and sailors, than the churches 
to which they belong. 

E 
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In the armj and navy, the poor men can do nothing 
to obtain the redress of their own grievances; and 
Presbyterians and Protestant Dissenters, forming toge- 
ther a majority of the Protestants of Great Britain and 
Ireland, have, for above a century, stood by, while 
their co-religionists, forming a similar majority in botli 
Services, have been subjected to the greatest of all de- 
privations, almost without an effort on their behalf, ex- 
cept that made by the Synod of Ulster twenty years ago. 

It is almost inconceivable how such indifference could 
have been shovm on a matter of such vast importance, 
by the numerous and powerful bodies of Presbyterians 
and Protestant Dissenters in these kingdoms, who are 
such keenassertors of religious liberty, who enjoy so many 
religious privileges themselves, and who are so zealous 
in extending these privileges to others, that have not a 
hundredth part the claim on them, possessed by their 
■soldiers and sailors. It would seem as if some wand of 
enchantment had thrown the Presbyterian and Protes- 
tant Dissenting Churches into a state of insensibDity on 
this subject I 

The Church of Scotland must undoubtedly take the 
first place amongst those that are to blame. Consider- 
ing that her State provision relieved her of the cares 
necessarily experienced by unendowed churches in pro- 
riding for their own support, and that she was thus in 
a condition peculiarly favourable for looking after the 
wants of soldiers and sailors, her neglect of them must 
be admitted to be particularly inexcusable. Gonsi* 
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deling also, that she is one of the two Established 
Churches of the realm, it is difficult to imagine how 
she could have reconciled it with her position, to allow 
herself to be ahnost entirely ignored in the two 
great Branches of the Service, while her sister Establish- 
ment filled both, with her representatives, enjoying every 
advantage of rank and pay. 

For generations the Church of Scotland seemed 
quite content to occupy in security, her own comer of 
the island, allowing the Church of England to stretch 
her roots to the extremities of the British dominions, 
and to fasten her fibres around every Institution. Nay, 
even in that corner, as we have seen, she was satisfied 
to permit Episcopal chaplains to officiate to the troops 
in many more places than her own ministers. 

I am happy to find, from the efforts which the Scotch 
Establishment lately put forth to have Presbyterian chap- 
lains sent out to the Crimea, and from those, still more re- 
cent, which I understand she has made to have others sent 
to India, that she is at last directing her attention to this 
subject. But the exigencies of this case are not to be 
met by a few occasional efforts, or temporary appoint- 
ments, of this kind. This can only be done by such 
comprehensive and enduring measures as we have pro- 
posed ; and we trust that the Church of Scotland will 
endeavour to atone for her long neglect, by taking the 
lead in the movement which, it is tq be hoped, will now 
be made by all the Presbyterian and Protestant Dis- 
senting Bodies of the kingdom, to obtain for their 

£2 
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soldiers, and sailors, liberty of conscience, and the ^i- 
joyment of their religious ordinances. 

But while the Church of Scotland is unquestionabl j 
the first in fault, the blame must be shared by all the 
other Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting Churches 
in the* empire. No one is entitled to cast the stone at 
the other ; all have sinned, and all should unite in re- 
pairing, as far as possible, the wrongs that have restQted 
from their criminal apathy. 

This is a matter in which all who are concerned 
should combine and co-operate. Nothing else is want- 
ing, under God, to secure the success of this cause. It 
is so righteous and reasonable, that it can cmly fail by 
^ divisions and errors of its advocates. Here and 
here alone lies the danger. In this only can its en^nies 
rest their hopes. May Grod grant union and wisdom, in 
this moTement, to the sevenil churches that are called 
upon to engage in it. 

Viewing the suliject even in a denominational aspect, 
it is one of great magnitude. Many powerful influences 
are constantly operating to draw away members of the 
Presbyterian, and Protestant Dissenting persuasions to 
the English Establishment. Why should they allow 
their ranks to be still further thinned, by the immense 
dssan that is constantly going f<»ward, through the 
pToseiytism that is sy^ematically pursued, in the amy 
and navy ? How is it possible for soldiers, or sailors, to 
retain their attachment to their religion, if delved of 
its ordinances during the greater part of their lires ? 
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Or how can their children adhere to the religion of their 
fathers, if trained in the faith and worship of a different 
denomination? Who can calcnliU^ how much the 
Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting Churches have 
already suffered, in their denominational interests, in 
this way? Whereas, had they been properly repre- 
sented in the Army and Navy, these Services, instead of 
diminishing th«r numbers, might have been made the 
means of extending their influence, and propagating 
dieir principles, in many quarters, where they are now 
unknown. 

If Presbyterians had had fSuthful and zealous 
ministers in all the military stations of the British 
empire, who can question that, like £piscopaliaiis, they 
would have obtained for their church a fi)oting in many 
of them, and have established centres, around which, 
the Presbyterian fiiith and worship might have been 
extended far and wide? 

That this is no fimciful notion is proved by the history 
of the Presbyteriui Church in Ireland. That church 
owes her organisation, if not her existence, as her 
historian. Dr. Beid, informs us, to a few Presbyterian 
chaplains of Scotch regiments; ^* According,** says he, 
" to the salutary practice of the Church and nation of 
Scotland at this period, (1642) most of the regiments 
were accompanied by chaplains who were ordained 
ministers, and firmly attached to the doctrine, worship, 
and government of their national church. By these 
prudent and zealous men, the foundations of the Pres* 
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byterian Church were once more laid in Ulster, in exact 
confonnity ^ith the parent establishment in ScoUand. 
The effects of their labours remain to this day. By 
their agency the Scottish Church assumed that regular 
and organized form which she still retains, and from 
this period the history of her ministers, her congrega- 
tions, and her ecclesiastical courts as they now exist, 
can be traced in uninterrupted succession."* 

According to the same authority, the first Presbytery 
in Ireland was constituted in Carrickfergus, on the tenth 
of June, 1842, and consisted of five ministers, and four 
ruling elders, the five former being the chaplains of five 
Scotch regiments, and the four latter, being the repre* 
sentatives of sessions, formed in four Scotch regiments. 
On that occasion the Rev. John Baird, chaplain to the 
Earl of Argyle^s regiment, preached firom the text, 
^* Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion ; btdld thou 
the walls of Jerusalem." The prayer of that text has 
been marvellously answered. Out of that Presbytery 
of five ministers, and four elders, have grown thirty- 
seven presbyteries, embracing jjp ministers, and 514 
congregations. The increase has been above a hundred- 
fold. There are now five synods, as the representatives 
of the five ministers, who attended the first presbytery I 

Similar results might have accrued from the labours 
of zealous Presbyterian chaplains, in other parts of the 

* History of the Presbyterian Church in IrelAnd, hy James S. 
Beid, D.D. vol. I., p. 368. 
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British dominions ; and what true Christian or patriot 
can reflect on the benefits that have been derived in 
every direction, religious, moral, social, and even impe- 
rial, £rom the establishment of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, without desiring, whatever his denomination, 
that similar effects might be produced in every quarter 
of the empire ? This fact is well fitted to animate all 
Presbyterians especially, and, above all, the Presby- 
terians of Ireland, in their endeavours to have the army 
properly supplied with Presbyterian chaplains. All 
that the Irish Presbyterian Church can do, in this way, 
will but feebly discharge the obligations she is under. 

But while this subject is one of great importance, 
even in a denominational aspect, we should greatly 
deplore its being viewed chiefly in this light ; nothing 
could be more detrimental to the cause of the Presby- 
terian, and Protestant Dissenter, in the army, and navy, 
than its being considered one of a merely sectarian 
character, or its being advocated in a sectarian spirit. 
We wish for the co-operation of no one, in this cause, 
who is animated by a bigoted attachment to any one 
form of religion, or a bigoted hostility to any other. 
We desire no ascendancy for any one denomination ; we 
seek equal rights for all. Let Episcopalian soldiers 
and sailors continue to enjoy every religious privilege 
they possess, Let Episcopal chaplains continue to 
receive every farthing of salary they have been ac- 
customed to enjoy. We have no fear of the one 
obtaining from the authorities too many religious privi- 
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leges, Dor of the other procuring too mnch pay. There is 
no danger whatever in this direction. But we say, let 
similar privileges be extended to the Presbyterian 
and Dissenter. Let the one as well as the other enjoy 
liberty of conscience, and the services of his eht^h. 
Let the one, as well as the other, have religion presented 
to him in the form best fitted to operate savingly on his 
mind and heart. This is the great end to be obtained 
by all forms, and those forms should be used which are 
most likely to attain this end. Tt is therefore the impe* 
rative duty of Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting 
Churches to endeavour to have the ordinances of religion 
provided for their members, in the army, and navy, in the 
form most calculated to impress, instruct, sanctify, and 
save them. None have sudi strong claims, on their con* 
siderationas these, not only from the services they render, 
but still more from the dangen,both to body and soul^ to 
which they are exposed. 

It is notorious that the army and navy are mainly 
supplied from that class of the population who are most 
in need of Christian care and culture. It is usually the 
wildest member of the family who enlists or goes to sea, 
and it is usually at a v^ry early age that this is done. 
At the most perilous period of life, when passion is at 
the strongest, and the lures of vice most irresistible, the 
reckless sailor, or recruit, finds himself cast loose firom 
all the restraints, and hallowing influences of home, and 
thrown among associates hackneyed in the ways of sin, 
and impatient to initiate him in their abominable orgies* 
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How neoessaiy to such an one the guiding and 
restraining influences of religion 1 How important that 
there should be at least one, whose right and duty it 
would be, to look after him*-*A minister of his own, who 
might counsel and admonish him, and counteract, as 
far as possible, the etil influences by which he was 
encompassed I 

l^ould it so happen, whieh I cannot anticipate, that 
the Groremment will reftise to provide such ministers for 
Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting soldiers, and 
sailors^in all the principal military and naval stations, it 
'^ill be the imperatiTtt duty of the Presbyterian and 
Protestant Dissenting churches to do so, without further 
delay. It is fearful to think of the many long years of 
unfaith^ness, in this matter, for which they have 
already to account ; and of the multitudes of those short- 
lived immortal beings^ already passed into eternity, 
whose blood may be required at their hands* 

The annual Report of the '* Soldier^s Friend and 
Army Scripture Reader's Society," for 1855, records 
facts well fltted to put to shame the Presbyterian and 
Protestant Dissenting Churches in Britain. " The 
week before last," says the Rev. A. L., ** two French Pro- 
testant ministers' arrived (in Constantinople), in con- 
nexion with a society formed in Paris, and with the 
authority of the Government, to labour among their Pro- 
testant brethren. Iheardyesterday that athird is come"* 
— ^p. 41. When we see the few Protestants of France 

* In the Report of the same admirable Society, for 1856, we 
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thus looking after their co-religionists in the French 
arm J, although insignificant in number, it may well 
stimulate the Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenters of 
Britain in behalf of soldiers of their communion > in the 
British army, of which they form so large a portion, 
and for whom they are much better able to provide re- 
ligious instruction. 

Viewing the army and navy merely as fields of 
evangelistic enterprise, where can we find, at home or 
abroad, any having stronger claims, or promising more 
important results ? I am far from depreciating any mis* 
sion in which any evangelical church has embarked. 
They are all excellent, and deserving of a much larger 
amount of support than they receive ; but I do main-^ 
tain, that, when we consider the expenditure of men, 
and money, and time, in missions to Heathens, Jews, 
and Boman Catholics, and the small results usually ob« 
tained, there is every reason to anticipate that a much 
larger amount of good might be effected among soldiers 
and sailors, at a much smaller cost. Many of them are 
quartered at home, and might have the means of grace 
provided for them with little difficulty or expense ; and 

^<1 (P* 45) this entiy, in the journal of a Scripture-reader who 
laboured in the Crimea : — 

** September 2 1 At Eadakoi gave 6o French TestaxnentB. One 

French Protestant met me and asked one for his comrade. Orer 
and over again have met Protestants in the French army, and 
have always done so with pleasure. Their spiritual wants have 
been partly supplied by several devoted pastors, who have laboured 
with unequalled zeal amongst them." 
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the large garrisons abroad would each of them pre- 
sent a field of labour for a minister or missionary, as 
important and promising, as any now occupied in the 
world. Our o¥m countrymen, our gallant defenders, 
our oo-reli^onists, have surely stronger claims upon us 
than Heathens, Mahommedans, or Jews; nor is the 
condition of these more perilous than that of soldiers 
and sailors, generally. Brought up in a Christian land, 
and bearing the GhristiaQ name, their responsibility 
must be much greater than that of those bom in hea- 
thenism ; while midtitudes of them, it is to be feared, 
are as much strangers to the power of the gospel as if 
they had never heard of Christ and His great sal- 
vation. 

Besides, it is to be remembered that soldiers and 
sailors frequent all parts of the world, and meet and 
mingle with the inhabitants of almost every country 
and the adherents of almost every creed. The only 
persons bearing the Christian name, that multitudes 
of Heathens and Mahommedans have any opportunity of 
seeing, are soldiers and sailors. It, is only, in nominally 
Protestant soldiers, and sailors, that millions of the Greek 
and Bomish Churches see Protestantism represented. Of 
what unspeakable importance, therefore, that Christian- 
ity, and Protestantism, should bo fairly, and attractively 
exhibited, in the lives of those, by whom alone so many 
millions must form their opinion regarding them' 
Were Christian, Protestant, soldiers, and sailors, to show 
those *' in whose sight they dwell," that their religion 
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'* had taiight them to lire godly, aoberlj, and righte* 
ouslj," it would do more for the spread of the truth 
than a thousand missionaries. It cannot, and ought not 
to be concealed, that the influence of their example has 
generally operated in the opposite direction with the 
most fatal effect. The cry of the missionary to foreign 
lands comes back, loud, and incessant, that his labours 
are frustrated to a great extent by the licentious lives 
of soldiers, and sailors, bearing the Christian name. 

This subject is, therefore, one of vast moment, viewed 
in its missionary bearings. British soldiers and sailors, 
instead of being hinderances, ought to be helps in the 
evangelization of the world ; and the cause of Christian 
missions might receive invaluable aid from chaplains 
in the army and navy, who often aijoy opportunities 
peculiarly favourable for diffusing the light of gospel 
truth among those who sit in darkness.* If faithM 

* To illustrate the good that may be effected by the labours 
of zealous missionaries among British soldiers, not only in regard 
to them, but in the division of truth among the subjects of other 
IdngdomB, and the adherents of oiher religions ; I copy the fol- 
lowin^f extracts, from the journals of some agents employed by the 
Soldiers* Friend and Army Scripture Readers' Society, to labour 
among the troops during the late war. 

M. Salator, as may be seen frdm the Report of that society 
ior 1856, says, p. 29 : — 

"January 18. — Visited the Sardinian artillery camp. Here I 
met with several Savoyards, anxiously inquiring for French 
Bibles ; but to meet their request was out of my power ; and what 
grieved me most of all was, that I could not gratify a similar 
request proffered to me by a sergeant — a Waldensian. He gave 
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and zealous ministers they might often be most efSicient 
missionaries. But if men of a different stamp, their 
influence and example must be peculiarly prejudicial to 

me his Bftme and address, and diarged me to bring faim a copy so 
soon as I obtained one. I gave the rest Italian Testaments and 
tracts. 

" Jamtary 19. — I had several visits from Sardinians, amongst 
them came a Savoyard, to whom I gave an Italian Bible, and a 
copy of Pilgrim^s Progress in French." 

Mr. Taylor says, p. 32 : — 

** Went a fresh direction to tiie Sardinian camp, that led me to 
Kamara ; began to scatter t2ie seed of the Word ; and no Chris- 
tian at home can teU what my feelings were, to see upwards of 
150 Sardinian soldiers, running with all the power they possessed 
the distance of a mile over the hills, and many of them up to thdr 
knees in mud, to obtain a copy of the word of life. Distributed 
126 Italian Testaments and three Bibles. 

** Jamtanf 1 7. — ^Went to the he^hts of Balaldava ; disposed of 
12 English Bibles, 50 Testaments, and 700 tracts. I am very 
much astonished to find so many Engfish soldiers without ^e 
Word. 

"Jamtary 18. — ^IHstributed 300 English tracts, 7 Bibles, and 32 
Testaments ; 4 Italian Bibles and 78 Testaments. 

'' I have ^ven away since I left England, 15,000 tracts, 66 
English Bibles, 450 Testaments, 72 Italian Bibles, and 1,120 Tes- 
taments. * Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy name, O Lordy 
be all the praise.' " 

Mr. Matbieson, in his report, p, 34, says : — 

" Since the 12th of March I have given away — ^English Bibles, 
400 ; EhigHsh Testaments, 900 ; French Testaments, 100 ; Craelic, 
Russian, Turkish, 17 ; tracts, 12,000 ; books for officers, 350. 

''It has been veiy gratifying to me to circulate the Bible 
amongst our soldiers, and the desire to possess it in many cases 
has been very great. I have been much indebted to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for giving away the Bibles at half cost 
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the cause of Christianity, not only in the army, but 
among those '^ in whose sight they dwell." 

Nor is it only the life and conduct of chaplains which 

prioe, and the Testaments as a gift. I may add, I have plaoed 
in some of the hospitals copies to remain penuanently there. 

" The Testaments given to the French have been truly wel- 
comed. Had I possessed 1,000 I oould have given them. I ex- 
pect a supply in the course of a few days. 

''The 12,000 tracts have in most instances been gUidly taken. 
To Mr. Drummond Stirling, for his grants, I am much indebted. 

" The books for officers were admirably selected ; and in no 
instance has one copy been refused by any officer in the army or 
navy. Many of them have shown me much kindness, and over 
and over again have I been requested to send their thanks to 
the kind friends who sent them." 

Another writes, p. 42 : — 

** Jidy 26ik. — ^Visited in the evening by seven Sardinian officers, 
for the Bible. They told me, aa an army of reserve, they had 
much time to read, and they should if spared, cany them to their 
own country, as a memorial of English affection, and of the 
Crimea. 

" JtUy ijik. — Distributing Italian Testaments to-day in the 
Sardinian camp ; was saluted by a priest and the captain of an 
Italian frigate in port. The priest kindly asked me for an Italian 
Testament, and the captain for a fVench one. Instead of seem- 
ing displeased with my work, they seemed otherwise. The priest 
was chaplain of the frigate. 

" Visited by a noble soldier, a Tyrolese — ^for a BiWe." 

Another, p. 43, says : — 

" Since entering the Crimea, I have given away — ^tracts, 57,000 ; 
books, 570 ; English Bibles, 739 ; Testaments, 1,634 ; Welsh 
Testaments, 125 ; French Bibles, 71 ; Testaments, 1,158 ; Italian 
Bibles, 236 ; Testaments, 5,095 ; Russian, Turkish, German, &4 ; 
making in all, of copies of the Word distributed, 9,142 ; besides 
making arrangements for the distribution of 474 Italian and 
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are of such consequence in this respect, but also their 
faith and worship. One great obstacle to the progress 
of Christianitj among Heathens and Mahommedans, 
has been the corrupt forms in which it has generally 
been presented to their view ; and should it be in such 
forms that they see it exhibited in the army and navy 
of Britain, the effect must be most injurious. Now, if, 
as there is every reason to believe, Puseyism exists to 
the same extent among the clergy of the Church of 
England who officiate as chaplains in the army and 
navy, as it does among those who minister to civilians, 
it must follow that a very large proportion of them are 
semi-popish. A large number of priests are already 
officiating as chaplains in the army, and there is every 
prospect of their number being greatly increased. Never 
did the Church of Eome make such efforts in this 
direction as at present ; and irom the tone adopted by 
that great organ of both branches of the service, the 
United Service Gazette^ there can be little doubt that 
these efforts are about to be crowned with complete 
success. Unless the truly Protestant people of Great 
Britain and Ireland see to it, they will soon find the 

French Bibles and Testaments ; thus making, ere this Report 
reaches yon, 9,616 copies of the Word in diculation." 

The introduction to the Report of the same excellent society, for 
1857, contains these words : — 

" Through them (the messengers of the Cross), onr wounaed 
and dying soldiers in the Crimea were in many instances soothed, 
directed, and blessed, and not a few of the followers of Mahomet 
were led to pay respectful attention to the religion of Christ." 
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spiritual guidanoe of the country's defenders committed 
in a great measure to Borne and Oxford, and the armjr 
and navy made instrumental in the establishment and 
spread of Pnseyism and popery at home and abroad. 
On every ground, therefore, the subject of this volume is 
one of the greatest importance, entitling it to the earnest 
attention of all the real friends of Christian liberty and 
truth in the British dominions, more especially those 
belonging to the Presbyterian and Protestant Dissenting 
Churches. 



THE END. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



'' A volume abounding in most interesting matter — ^in masterly 
discussions of principle on both sides of the question, connected 
by aludd narrative, written with the cultivated taste which 
oiaracterises all the author's compositions." — IkxUy Exprua, 
DMau 

" The Rev. Richard Dill, of Dublin, has just published a 
goodly volume, recording, in consecutive order, a series of events 
connected with the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and exten- 
ding over the last twelve or thirteen years, which events constitute 
the most melancholy chapters that have, perhaps, ever been 
written in the histoiy of any Church of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. * * * « Xhis is a book which every minister and 
elder belonging to the Px«sbyterian Church ought to possess, and 
every Presbyterian layman who can procure it should also have & 
copy." — Londonderry Staaidard. 

" Mr. Dill's book contains some remarkable statements on the 
subject of education in Ireland, especially in connexion with the 
Presbyterian province of Ulster. Its illustrations of the state of 
parties, and of the educational systems in Ireland, make it a 
curious book of reference." — Literary Chzette, 

F 



" Setdom have we read of anything more unprincipled than the 
opposition to Mr. Dill, and never of attempts so well planned and 
powerfuUj supported, to injure an individual, proving so abortive, 
and recoiUng so effectually on the heads of the guilty. All honor 
to Mr. Dill for his high-principled stand against personal aggres- 
sion and the abuse of puUic trusts. We advise all <mr readers to 
procure this book if they want to see how Presbyteriamsm may 
be perverted to what Mr. Dill calls ' prelatical,^ we would 
rather say, personal purposes.'* — Chrittian WteUy New8, 

" An able and admirably written plea for constitutional Pres- 
byterianism, as opposed to the spirit of centralisation, and high- 
handed lording it over God's heritage, which has manifested itself 
rather offensively of late in the sister island. « * * This pro- 
duction is not only a most satisfactory personal defence, but a 
manly and eloquent defence of the cause of truth, and an indig- 
nant protest against clerical despotism. It were well that a copy 
of this book were in the hands of Presbyterian ministers on both 
sides of the channel. It is a well-executed literary performance.'* 
-Imervea AdvertUer. 

" We cannot attempt to compendiate this story, nor would we 
wish in any way to anticipate the judgment of any who may read 
the book, by touching on the multitudinous detiuls which fill its 
pages. No doubt the announcement of the narrative will awaken 
curiosity, and unless its veracity should be disputed, which ap- 
pears difficult, as it is very documentary, curiosity will be abun- 
dantly fed, if not satisfied by the perusal." — ChrutUm Timet. 

** These ' chapters' are certainly, of their kind, the most curious 
we have ever read. But they are more than curious^— the revela- 
tions they contain are, in fact, so very strange and startling, that 
were they not authenticated by the name of the author, and sup^ 
ported by an ample array of official documents, we should hardly 
venture to refer to them, even in the way of reviewing the book 
which records them. * * * « The silence and submission 
of the parties concerned, may almost be regarded as a proof that 
they are not in a condition to dispute the accuracy of the facts 
that are here alleffed ,* otherwise, it is not possible to suppose that 
they would have left him unchallenged." — Aberdeen Herald. 

" The volume is designed to unveil to the public the state of 
the Church to which he belongs, and the extraordinary conduct of 
the party now, and for long past, dominant in her councils. His 
disclosures are certainly of the strangest and most startling de- 
scription, while yet the form in which they are presented, and the 
social position of the writer, forbid the possibility of their sum- 



mary rejection without disproof, on the mere prestimption of 
exaggeration or falsehood. He takes his stand on documentary 
evidence, compiled, from judicial records, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, or gathered from unquestioned published reports. * * * 
Since the volume was issued, the Assembly has met, and months 
have been suffered to elapse vidthout any attempt on the part of 
its leaders, so far as we have heard, to disprove or invalidate a 
single statement which Mr. Dill has put forth. How a body of 
ecclesiastical ofi&ce-bearers can sit silent under charges that would 
be damaging to any individual in private life, we confess our 
inability to explain, except on one assumption, which we are 
unwilling prematurely to make." — Edinbv/rgh Daily Express* 

''This voliune contains a record of the painful discussions that 
distracted the Irish Presbyterian Church a few years ago in re- 
ference to the celebrated Magee bequest. It is written by one 
who seems to have suffered somewhat severely and unjustly in the 
melancholy melee. He writes keenly ; but supports his statements 
with documentary evidence. We have no wish to pronounce upon 
a matter now closed, or on the procedure of a sister church. We 
doubt not the volume, perused with candour and charity, will be 
found to read an important lesson to the evangelical diurches." 
— Northern Warder. 

" The publication of this volume has evidently been decided 
upon from an earnest desire to uphold the vital principle of 
f^byterianism in the constitution of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, and to oppose the efforts of party to introduce into it a 

prelatical organization As a history of the constitution and 

proceedings of the Irish Presbyterian Church, the book will con- 
vey much information, and be read with interest by those who 
have occasion to consult it. * * * * Every true Presbyte- 
rian will appreciate the motive which has induced the publication 
of the work, and take a deep interest in its contents." — Mormng 
Advertiser. 

** But some of the members of that body having forgotten its 
principles and endeavoured to subvert its right, Mr. Dill has 
devoted this work to a lucid and very forcible statement of their 
proceedings, and to a just and manly protest against that thirst 
of power and arrogance of dominion, which are peculiarly objec- 
tionable in a community like that of the Presbyterians." — Jhiijim 
Evening Post. 

"This is a narrative of proceedings truly hmniliating, painfully 
instructive, and peculiarly suggestive, on not a few points of 
ecclesiastical policy. * • * * Many interesting extracts 



might be giyen, and much might be said, on many topics, which 
a careful perusal of the narrative must suggest, but we forbear. 
The whole deserves the deep study of every class of Presbyterians, 
who may here read not a lew lessons that may be useful in Scot- 
land as well as in Ireland." — Aberdeen Free Press, 

" We have read the curious chapters in the history of modem 
Presbyterianism contained in this work with much interest. It 
contains a full account of the efforts made by a dominant party in 
the Irish Assembly to remove from the trustees appointed by Mrs. 
Magee, all control of Uie funds entrusted to their care to establish 
a IVesbyterian College in Ireland, and contraiy to an express en- 
gagement, merely to establish a Theological Faculty. . It traces 
from authentic documents the history of a struggle continued 
during several years, in which a Belfast party assailed the trustees 
and uniformly met defeat and costs. Were it not that eveiy 
statement is founded on authentic documents, we could hardly 
have considered that men of high name and high pretensions 
would have persevered in such an enterprise. While we regret the 
strife that has arisen in the Presbyterian Church, we think its 
members may be greatly benefitted by perusing this well got up 
volume.'* — Cderaine Chromde. 
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